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The Development of South London 


BY H. 


V. LANCHESTER [F.], VICE-PRESIDENT R.I.B.A. 


[4 Paper read before a Special General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Tuesday, 15 Fanuary 1929] 


T is not my intention to offer you any definite 

recipe or general scheme for the future of London 

south of the Thames. ‘The fascination of such 
propositions has but little relation to their practic- 
ability, and the need of the moment is not so much for 
an imaginative scheme as fo1 a systematic investigation 
of the possibilities in the development of this extensive 
area. Such suggestions as J] may make are not meant 
to be taken too seriously, as our first aim should be to 
discover its proper relation to the economy of London 
as a whole, and even this demands more data than are 
available at the present moment, so that I fear you will 
consider that what I have to offer is not going to carry 
you very far. 

Nevertheless, it is surely better to go only a short 
distance in the right direction than to dash wildly off 
on some grandiose conception that may subsequently 
prove to have no foundation in the basic position. 
Many have been struck by the curiously subordinate 
position that the Surrey side has always held towards 
the city of London, and in view of the different condi- 
tions that are met with in other cities situated on a 
river, it will be well to cite a few examples before 
reviewing the growth of Southwark and Lambeth into 
an agglomeration equal in area to that on the north 
bank. 

Paris springs to mind, but here physical conditions 
were not dissimilar on the two banks of the Seine, and, 
if anything, more of Roman Lutetia was on the south 
side. During medizval times the balance was fairly 
equal, while in our own day the residential and com- 
mercial dominance of the north is fairly offset by the 
specialisation, for administrative and educational pur- 
poses, of the south. 


causeway. 





Liverpool (with Birkenhead) astride the Mersey, 
Glasgow on the Clyde, and Vienna on the Donau Canal 
may be dismissed as showing somewhat the same 
balance, or lack of balance, as London, in some measure 
for similar reasons. 

Buda-Pest may interest us more, as here the centre 
of activity has passed over from the old city on hilly 
ground to the low-lying flats across the Danube. If 
we seek a reason for this displacement we shail pro- 
bably find it in the fact that the situation of Buda 
precluded convenient development, it is all ridges and 
valleys and is almost surrounded by fairly high hills ; 
transport difficult, and rail organisation almost impos- 
sible in the space available. Casting one’s eye over 
other important riverside cities we find equality 
the exception and the dominance of one bank over the 
other to be the rule; Newcastle, Caicutta, Rouen 
and many others may he cited. Usually, if we go far 
enough back, the reasons for this are rairly obvious, 
as we shall find them to be in the case of London, 
but where London is remarkable, and at the present 
time unique, is in the rapid and widespread growth 
that has, as before mentioned, almost equalised the 
areas to the north and south. 

We have only to look at its site to see why London 
established itself on the north side of the Thames. 
Here at a convenient distance up the river for access 
to the heart of the country the high ground stretched 
right down to the river bank with a frontage a mile in 
length, and a return frontage up the Fleet available 
for small craft. The south bank, on the other hand, 


was mainly marsh from Greenwich to Putney, and 
any road approaching the river had to be formed as a 
Later on the marshlands were drained, 
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CONTOURS OF THE CENTRAL LONDON AREA 


but except in the Borough development was limited to 
the frontage along the river, as indicated by Defoe’s 
description. 

** T am come now to Southwark, a suburb to, rather 
than a part of London: but of which this may be said 
with justice : 

** A royal city were not London by. 

“To give you a brief description of Southwark, it 
might be call’d a long street, of about nine miles in 
length, as it is now built on eastward ; reaching from 
Vaux-Hall to London-Bridge, and from the bridge to 
Deptford, all up to Deptford-Bridge, which parts it 
from Greenwich, all the way winding and turning as 
the river winds and turns; except only in that part, 
which reaches from Cuckold’s-Point to Deptford, which 
indeed winds more than the river does. 

** In the center, which is opposite to the bridge, it is 
thicken’d with buildings, and may be reckon’d near a 
mile broad ; (viz.) from the bridge to the end of Kent- 
Street and Blackman-Street, and about the Mint ; but 
else the whole building is but narrow, nor indeed can 
it be otherwise ; considering the length of it. 

“The principal beauty of the borrough of South- 
wark, consists in the prodigious number of its inhabi- 
tants: Take it as it was antiently bounded, it contain’d 
nine parishes ;_ but as it is now extended, and, as I 
say, joins with Deptford, it contains eleven large 
parishes : Accordingly to the weekly-bills, for the year 
1722, the nine parishes only bury’d 4166, which is 
about one-sixth part of the whole body, call’d London ; 
the bill of mortality for that year, amounting in all to 
25759. 
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‘The first thing we meet with considerable, is at the 
Spring-Garden, just at the corner, where the road 
turns away to go from Vaux-Hall Turnpike, towards 
Newington, there are the remains of the old lines cast 
up in the times of the Rebellion, to fortify this side 
of the town; and at that corner was a very large 
bastion, or rather a fort, and such indeed they call it ; 
which commanded all the pass on that side, and 
farther on, where the openings near St. George’s- 
Fields are, which they now call the Ducking-Pond, 
there was another ; the water they call the Ducking- 
Pond, is evidently to this day the moat of the fort, 
and the lines are so high, and so undemolish’d still, 
that a very little matter would repair and perfect them 
again. 

“From hence they turn’d south east, and went to 
the windmill, at the end of Blackman-Street, where 
they cross’d the road, and going to the end of Kent- 
Street, we see another great bastion ; and then turning 
S.E. till they come to the end of Barnaby-Street, or 
rather beyond, among the tanners, and there you see 
another fort, so plain, and so undemolish’d, the grass 
growing now over the works, that it is as plain as it 
was, even when it was thrown down. 

‘Here is also another remain of antiquity, the 
vestiges of which are easy to be traced: (viz.) The 
place where by strength of men’s hands, they turn’d 
the channel of this great river of Thames, and made a 
new course for the waters, while the great bridge, 
which is now standing, was built: Here it is evident 
they turn’d the waters out: (viz.) About a place 
call’d Nine Elms, just beyond Vaux-Hall, where now 
a little brook, from the Wash-way at Kennington, 
and which they once attempted to make navigable, 
enters the Thames, from thence it cross’d the great 
road, a little beyond the end of the houses in Newing- 
ton ; between which and Kennington Common, on the 
left of the road, as you go south, there is a very large 
pond, or lake of water, part ot the channel not fill’d up 
to this day ; from thence it enter’d the marshes between 
Rotherif and Deptford, where for many years after 
there remained a drain for the water, upon which was 
a large millpond and dam, and where since was built 
the second great wet-dock.” 

Some twenty-five years after Defoe wrote, the move: 
ment towards laying out the Surrey side began, and 
during the second half of the eighteenth century a 
really magnificent road plan for this area took shape, 
while even subsequently several important additions 
were made, namely Waterloo Road, Southwark Bridge 
Road and Southwark Street. 

Before the advent of the railways this district, 
despite its low level, held its own in point of dignity 
and amenity, but unfortunately, owing to this question 
of level, when the railways came they were invariably 
overhead, and the numerous viaducts and bridges at 
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angles out of accord with the street plan ruined the 
dignity of the whole area and depreciated it as a resi- 
dential district, with the result that it lost ground as 
such too early for the buildings to be replaced by 
those for other purposes and became recognised as 
“ second-rate.” 

Not only was there the immediate effect of this 
invasion in the degradation of property and its use, but 
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of the question. I agree. The heart of the question is : 
What do we want this district for ? What is the best 
use to make of it, either as a whole or in sub-divisions 
carefully considered in relation to each other? ‘That is 
really the point at issue, and I cannot give you the 
solution. To arrive at such a solution a most intimate 
study of social and economic conditions is an indis- 
pensable preliminary. 
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‘The Art of Town Planning.” 





, Ltd. From Mr. Lanchester’s book on‘ 


SOUTHWARK AND LAMBETH FROM THE AIR 


the loss of the initial dignity and order paved the way 
to a general neglect of those qualities and much more 
was lost that might have been saved. As an example 
of this there is the case of the Paragon in the New 
Kent Road, a gracious crescent of houses, that if 
removed might have been replaced by something of 
equal merit. As it happened the lay-out was changed, 
and what is now there is architecturally chaotic. ‘This 
is only one example among many, and the present state 
of things in this neighbourhood is probably at its 
worst ; old and new are so intermingled that neither 
sets the keynote, and we can only look to the future to 
restore harmony and order. You will possibly feel 
that these are side issues and do not touch the heart 


G2 


In dealing with similar problems, naturally on a 
much smaller scale, it has been my practice to secure 
interviews with the representative men having interests 
of all kinds in the area involved : interested industrially, 
commercially, officially, or as residents, as property 
owners, or as in other ways linked up with life or work. 
From such interviews it 1s possible to obtain a com- 
prehensive view of the pattern, as it were, of social 
and economic activities, to see why the position was 
essential for some purposes, merely convenient or 
perhaps only tolerable for others, and definitely 
inferior or obsolescent in cases where change was 
overdue. 

If this method were systematically employed with a 


































270 
view to visualising the future of the area we are con- 
sidering, it would be practicable to frame a programme 
for the future, and without such a programme there 
would be little hope for a clearly defined ameliorative 
plan, let alore a really worthy scheme for improvement 
such as would place the Surrey side in proper 
position as an integral part of the metropolis. 

North of the river commercial centres of various 
types are jostling each other, many are congested and 


its 
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expansion along the northern margin of the city, 
but no group of interests has been able to take tl 

leap across the river, this having always appeared as 
too definite a barrier. Businesses and factories not s 
closely linked with such groups have located them- 
selves on the Surrey side, which has also had its ow: 
trades, such as timber, tanning, etc., but so far there 
seems to have been no possibility of its acting as a safety 
valve to release the pressure on the north of the rive: 





p to exorbitant heights. In 
the city banking, stockbroking, bill broking, whole- 
salers in dry goods and other trades, importers, ship- 
ping firms, and many other business groups are all 
competing for accommodation. Occasionally one of 
these gets squeezed out, as, for example, the publishers, 
driven from around St. Paul’s to Covent Garden and 
Bloomsbury. Others show a to move 
westward, but the pressure has to be severe to start 
There has also been a steady 


rents have been forced up 
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such a movement. 
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AY REORGANISATION 


The comparative value of the land shows at a glance 
the failure in this respect. 

Is there any remedy for this? ‘To some extent I 
believe there is. No group connected with finance can 
be thought of as a possible migrant, but the others are 
not so integrally bound together that it might not be 
worth while for some to take advantage of the cheaper 
land and more spacious roads of the south side. | 
am not prepared to say which, as every industry or 
business has its own special requirements as to transport 
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and services, and these would have to be studied before 
any opinion could be formed. Moreover, north and 
south would have to be brought into closer contact with 
each other before any such migration can be regarded as 
possible. Such a union seems to demand something 
more than a mere multiplication of bridges, at any 
rate, bridges of the recognised opentype. These in our 
climate do little to diminish the effect of separation. 
Old London Bridge, with its street of shops, must have 
been much more satisfactory from this point of view, 
but one would hesitate to advocate the resuscitation of 
this type, blocking up our fine river vistas. Something 
less obstructive might be devised which would yet give 
an impression of intimacy and shelter, 

Double-decked bridges are architecturally practic- 
able, which would, if desired, accommodate lines of 
shops. Several types of arrangement might be sug- 
gested, and the height required would not be unduly 
obstructive as the present bridges range from a level 
of 36 feet to 50 feet at the crown. I would, however, 
put more faith in rapid transit by tube for the public 
and in a skilfully reorganised road system, co-ordinated 
with the railway depots, to improve transport facilities. 

As regards the tubes, the union of these with the 
busy suburban lines of the Southern Railway is a 
scheme I have advocated for some time past. It would 
immeasurably increase the convenience in getting into 
the city and west-end, and would also bring South 
London more into the picture. The long stretches 
of overhead railway, worked on a system liable to dis- 
organisation through fog,would then become obsolete as 
far as passenger trafic is concerned, and some re-ar- 
rangement of the goods depots might enable the more 
objectionable of these to be moved or even dispensed 
with altogether. It has been suggested that these 
railways might be transformed into rapid transit roads, 
an attractive idea from the practical point of view, but 
one with which I find it difficult to sympathise, seeing 
that they are so injurious to the amenity of a district 
which would, without them, have a good claim to 
architectural dignity. 

As regards the road system, it should be considered 
mainly in conjunction with the industries we might hope 
to be able to locate here, and the services these would 
demand. For example, a bridge at Charing Cross with 
good approaches might bring in wholesale houses 
supplying the great retail stores in the west end, pro- 
vided the railway connections were appropriate for the 
supplies from the provinces and abroad. Thus you 
see that nothing can be achieved without looking at the 
problem as a matter of organisation from start to finish. 
[timay seem absurd that land on one side of the river 
should have (disregarding the very valuable area in the 
heart of the city) eight to ten times the average value of 
that on the other, but there are good reasons for this at 
the present moment, and the only way to bring about 
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71 
a more reasonable proportion is by a studied improve- 
ment in the facilities for such uses as can reasonably 
be anticipated. With reorganisation on these lines a 
large slice of the low-lying area could be transferred 
from residential to commercial occupation, and the 
inhabitants removed to more attractive districts. By 
reason of the improved passenger services this would 
not cause any hardship. 

There are a few obvious defects in the existing road 
system of the district, such as the over-concentration 
of traffic at the Elephant and Castle, but these would 
not be difficult to remedy in view of our recently 
gained experience in traffic regulation. As we know, 
the provision of main routes is liberal, and a few supple- 
mentary by-passes are all that is needed. 











SUGGESTED TREATMENT FOR THE SOUTH BANK OF THE THAMES 


There remains the much debated question of the 
treatment of the river bank itself, and the reasonable 
proposal for an embankment on this side. In view of 
the demand for river frontages by commerce it is 
perhaps doubtful if a low-level embankment is justified, 
though it is architecturally the obvious solution. As 
an alternative a high-level road might be made along 
the river frontage from the County Hall to London 
Bridge and the warehouses carried out under it to the 
waterside. This would give an additional route from 
Westminster to the city not unduly diminishing the 
width of the river and retaining the rights of frontagers. 

As regards the proposals for Charing Cross bridge, 
I do not think it prudent to discuss these at any length 
while the scheme is in a way sub judice. That it can 
remain in its present form I do not for a moment 
imagine, as the viaduct approaches are unsatisfactory 
from the three points of view of architectural dignity, 
economy and traffic requirements. Then, again, there 
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is the long-standing difference between those advocat- 
ing low-level and high-level bridges respectively. 
The decision between these must rest on an aspect of 
the question that has never been properly tested. 
Would the bridge be more useful as an additional link 
between the areas near the river, or as a connection 
between districts more remote, by-passing, as it were, 
those areas and leaving them to be served by existing 
bridges ? This question should be decided preparatory 
to the consideration of what the type of bridge and 
approaches should be. 

‘The same question arises in the matter of any bridge 
within the area of the city, with this difference only: 
that here it seems more obviously desirable that an 
additional traffic route should be distinct from the exist- 
ing ones with the purpose of connecting districts to the 
north and south clear of the volume of traffic running 
east and west. 

So far our review of South London has been limited 
to the area in proximity to the river, and even as regards 
that mainly to the question of its commercial possi- 
bilities. Much, however, is bound to remain resi- 
dential, and if only it were possible for the L.C.C. to 
proceed faster with their admirable schemes for 
rehousing, we should have no reason to be ashamed of 
this aspect ot South London. When we come to con- 
sider the broad outer zone, the aspects it presents to us 
do not specifically differ from those of the other 
suburbs of London. Physiographical differences there 
are, which naturally influence planning, but the 
demands are hardly dissimilar, immense areas covered 
with houses, subsidiary business centres marking the 
locations of the original villages or more recently 
established near suburban railway stations, the old 
highways, usually overcrowded, and a lack of good 
roads commensurate with the traffic needs of to-day. 
It is true that several by-passes have been made in 
accordance with the general scheme laid down for the 
metropolis, but South London is still by no means a 
place which it is easy to get in or out of. 

Possibly the private motorist may adopt the course 
of garaging at a marginal point adjoining a station, on 
the lines of the Liverpool men who reside in the Wirrall 
and whose cars occupy a very large garage at Hamilton 
Square, Birkenhead, but considering what good roads 
Southwark and Lambeth offer it seems a pity if some 
improvement could not be made in the organisation of 
those further south. There are many that could be 
widened without destroying any buildings owing to the 
depth of frontages or the proximity of open ground. 
Perhaps it is too much to hope for a parkway on the 
American lines, but I should like to quote Mr. ‘Thomas 
Adams’s description of that in Westchester County in 
the hope that it may be an inspiration :— 


“The County of Westchester has through its Park 
Commission appropriated about £8,000,000 to buy 
land and construct parks and parkways intersecting all 
parts ofits area. Its many new parkways are being built 
in the same manner as the Bronx Parkway, which was 
its first enterprise and is now completed. This parkway 
is sixteen miles long, and is constructed through a 
park from 500 feet to 1,000 feet in width for most of 
its length. ‘The parkway is an arterial road intersecting 
a long strip of park in which there are an electric 
railway affording access to several satellite communities, 
a river, beautifully wooded areas, paths for pedestrians 
and many playfields. No buildings are erected on the 
frontage of the parkway except where they existed 
prior to its construction. No petrol stations or bill- 
boards and no parking of cars are permitted. The 
traffic is confined to passenger cars, which are allowed 
to travel at thirty-five miles an hour. Nearly all cross- 
roads are carried over the road on well-designed 
bridges. 

‘“* Along the outer edges of the park high-class resi- 
dential development has been attracted, and business 
centres have grown up at strategic points. During 1927 
the Commission had a surplus of £8,000 over its 
expenditure, apart from its indebtedness for interest 
and sinking fund on its capital outlay. It is gradually 
becoming self-supporting from direct revenues. Driv- 
ing, riding, and walking are separately provided for, 
while motor trucks and business vehicles have much 
more space on the ordinary highways.” 

There are a number of routes through the North 
Downs that would lend themselves to some treatment 
which, even if iess ambitious than those adopted in 
New York, would none the less provide beautiful and 
convenient links between London and the southern 
counties, and would preserve this stretch of hills from 
the fate that threatens them of becoming one vast 
building estate, disregarding main arteries and natural 
beauties. It is to be hoped that the regional schemes 
now in hand will give due consideration to these 
aspects ;_ the indications are that they are not being 
overlooked, but even now we can hardly feel assured 
that the actual results will display the broad visualisation 
needful in this case. 

One could go much further, were it not that many 
considerations demand intensive study before it would 
be possible to evolve an adequate programme for South 
London, and put this into such a shape as would render 
it financially practicable. 

The responsibility for such an undertaking having 
been placed in the hands or the appropriate body, 
which will have the able guidance of Dr. Raymond 
Unwin, I am entitled to make this my excuse for the 
somewhat sketchy character of my review. 
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Discussion on Mr. Lanchester’s paper 
MR. MAURICE E. WEBB, D.S.O., M.C., VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F.], in proposing the vote 
of thanks, said :— 

I suppose that among all the matters Mr. Lanchester 
has referred to there is nothing of greater importance to 
London than this matter of the welding of the south side 
of London to the north, bringing them into closer and 
more effective association than at present. ‘The business 
part of north London is spreading fast in all directions ; 
it has gone out west as far as Grosvenor Gardens, just by 
Buckingham Palace, and it is invading the old squares of 
Bloomsbury and the west end, and if the south of London 
could be made to help in this way it would be a great 
thing achieved. But it is very difficult. The late Mr. 
Thomas Collcutt, who was a President of this Institute, 
a man of great capacity and insight, did not hesitate to 
recommend bridges over the Thames carrying shops and 
houses, so that the streets could go right over the river 
without any break in them. He thought there was 
nothing else which would bring north and south together 
in an effective way. 

It is a formidable proposition, of course, and I do not 
know that it is practicable, at any rate in view of the line 
taken by the Port of London Authority on river naviga- 
tion. There is a good deal of nonsense talked about 
river navigation. What is the matter with it is that it is 
out of date, and if we had motor barges, as they have in 
Hamburg, we should not hear so much about it. Mr. 
Collcutt’s suggestion gives some indication of the import- 
ance of bringing the south of London into better com- 
munication with the north. 

Another indication of it is the point which Mr. Lan- 
chester has referred to, the extraordinary difference in 
value between property on the north and on the south. 
The other evening I heard, at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
a well-known valuer asking how the Charing Cross 
Bridge could be dealt with in such a way as to carry the 
values of north London across to the south. I think the 
answer to his question would be: make the bridge short, 
let it serve the whole district on both sides of the river, 
as near to the water’s edge as can be managed. You 
probably know that the plan which the Government 
has sent to the London County Council for their con- 
sideration, and possible approval, shows on the south side 
a bridge starting three-quarters of a mile away from the 
river, and it is treated as an elevated road, refusing access 
to the streets it crosses, blocking the ends of the roads it 
passes, but allowing some to pass as tunnels under the 
new road. It is certain that that plan cannot have the 
effect of carrying the values of north London across to 
south London. It is not only a fact that it ignores all 
the territory between the river and three-quarters of a 
mile away, but it is a street contrived without any building 
frontages ; an elevated road, which might be a railway, 
as far as commercial advantage to the district is concerned. 
In one place it has a flank wall of a railway station 350 
yards long. In the case of Paddington, Cannon Street, 
Euston, etc., we know what the flank wall of a station 


looks like, and we do not want that along one of the 
principal thoroughfares of London. I have a great 
horror of these raised constructions across cities. The 
worst thing south London has suffered from in the past 
generation or two are the elevated railways ; they are a 
blot on the whole district, and they prevent it developing 
in the proper way, and we do not want to add another in 
the form of an elevated roadway. I have not much doubt 
about the destiny of this scheme, because the London 
County Council’s record is extraordinarily good, and 
we know, from the pictures which have been put on the 
screen to-night, how they have handled such matters, 
and we all know the Aldwych and Kingsway improve- 
ment. But a mistake is in danger of being made, and I 
hope steps will be taken to avoid or correct it. 

Lieut.-Col. CECIL B. LEVITA, C.B.E., M.V.O. 
(Chairman, London County Council), in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said :— 

Mr. Lanchester has dealt, almost entirely, with an 
existing state of affairs which no body that I know of, no 
Government nor local body, has power to alter. No 
combination of people, it seems to me, is likely to arise 
to deal with the existing horrible facts, the mistakes of a 
past generation, or of several generations, who did not 
realise what the population would be. And, of course, the 
idealist has not got to consider the task of finding the 
money for the accomplishment of his ideas. I do not 
wish to criticise anything, because I am in agreement with 
much of what has been said, but I am trying to look at 
it from the point of view of Local Government, to see 
that schemes which can be devised shall in the long run 
repay the initial outlay. It is that outlay which presents 
the formidable problem, because the average ratepayer 
feels that the long run will be too long for him. We have 
to consider that side of it. 

I may mention one or two points in Mr. Lanchester’s 
paper. He dealt, I think, from my point of view, a little 
too lightly with the possibilities of transferring popula- 
tion. He also said we were rather slow in remodelling 
some of the slum areas in London. One reason for 
slowness in remodelling is to show a little sympathy for 
the people. The difficulty of shifting a people, tearing 
them up by the roots, so to speak, taking them away from 
all their old associations and throwing them into other 
and newer surroundings, where they have lost all their 
friends, so that they have to start a new life, with 
the addition of journeys to and from their work, is a 
very real difficulty. It almost takes generations to do 
that without causing infinite pain. ‘There is another 
point, and that is that a very large part of our population 
cannot afford, and never will be able to afford, to be 
thrown out of London. And we find there is a definite 
percentage—at least 25 per cent.—of people in any area 
who ought to remain in that area. This question of 
throwing people wholesale out of Lor.don is not a practical 
proposition, as will be found by anybody who has to deal 
with the concrete facts. 
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I noticed that Mr. Lanchester criticised the viaducts 
proposed for Charing Cross Bridge ; I think we can take 
it that those viaducts will be dropped. I do net say 
that by way of making an official statement or as a settled 
fact, but that is my opinion; whether I am right or 
wrong remains to be seen. 

Mr. Lanchester only dealt with one 
places, but which, as matters are, are inaccessible to the 
authorities. We have no town-planning powers which 
we can apply to built-up areas, as, of course, you all know. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, it is an extraordin- 
arily difficult thing to devise any to apply to 
town-planning the financial aspect of which will not meet 
with very great resistance. So far as is concerned, 
I think the only zoning which has irried out in 
London has been carried out by me in the reconstruc- 
tion of slum areas since the War. ‘There, in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Health, we have tried 
zoning and allocate the land to its rightful user But 
whether that can be London is a 
question ; it is foreign to the English idea that a man 
should not have his own way with regard to his own 


This problem will be a very difficult and a 
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property. 


very slow one to solve. I saw 1 notice 1n The Times 
—one of those little paragraphs of news of 100 yeais ago 
which said that they de plored the architectural lay-out 


of all the approaches to the heart of London, even so 
long ago. We are people 
have been saving for a hundred years 
discov ery. 

Though Mr. Lanchester did not tot 
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but only mentioned Southwark, | think we cannot fail 
to be impressed by the excellence of the ] -out of the 
Blackfriars and Kennington portions of south London. 
I admit that most of the buildings look if they need a 
good spring-clean, but the lay-out of the district 1s 
characterised by wide streets, mpl frontages to the 
houses, and adequate gardens. If only the development 
of the whole of south London had been on similar lines, 
many of our present-day problems would have been 
avoided. Unfortunately, just beyond the Blackfriars- 
Kennington area there are whole districts in which all 
idea of open space seems to have beer. forgotten, and the 
houses are broken down and crewded together 1n a way 
which is most unsatisfactory. But beyond those more 
crowded inner districts there are other districts which, 
up to the present time, retain a distinctly rural character. 
It is only in south London—and particularly in 
south-east London—that any appreciable amount of 
undeveloped land is still to be 1d. There we are 
trving to prevent the follies of the past 

When we decided to put into operation the ‘Town- 
planning Act, it was, consequently, on the south side of 


the river that the greatest opportunities were available. 
In this area the Council has, in various stages of prepara- 
tion, four schemes, covering an area of 15,100 acres—or 
28 square miles—half the area of London south of the 
Thames. 

With regard to these schemes, there are some points 
of particular interest. The 28 square miles w hich I have 
mentioned stretch from the western boundary of the 
county at Roehampton to its eastern boundary at Abbey 
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Wood. They do not form anything like a continuous 
area. We have to consider what comes within the ambit 
of the Town-planning Act, which, you will recall, reters 
to land which is in course of development or appears 
likely to be used for building purposes. The interpreta- 
tion of this phrase has made it necessary very seriously 
to consider what portions of south London can properly 
be included in the schemes, and this consideration is 
still proceeding. The areas covered by the preliminary 
resolutions are in ‘*‘ patches’; areas recently developed 
have been excluded, and we are endeavouring to establish 
with the aid of the Ministry of Health, whether the areas 
included are wholly within the scope of the Act. 
we shall not arrive at a satisfactory answer to this until 
the Act has been extended to cover ‘* built-up ”’ 
which I have already mentioned. You will appreciate 
the difficulty of carrying out comprehensive schemes of 
adjustment over such a large area as is comprised in south 
London when the power to effect the adjustment is not 
itself comprehensive. 

In the scheme dealing with the south-eastern district 
We are attempting to adjust the inadequate provision in 
south-east Londor. generally of open spaces. ‘The innet 
districts have considerably less than their due proportion, 
and we hope to adjust this by a more extensive allocation 
in the outer boroughs. This proposal receives some 
criticism from interests in those outer boroughs on the 
part of people who desire to see a maximum of building 
there also, and it devolves upon the Council to adjust 
these differing views in the interests of London as a 
whole. 

Another matter we have particularly in mind is the 
necessity of evolving a system of administration which 
will be simple and effective. The existing system in 
London of building control is peculiar to itself, being 
decentralised and delegated, in large measure, to the 
district surveyors. The town-planning schemes which 
have been prepared throughout the country have been 
based upon the principle of submitting al! proposals for 
building works to the central authority. We _ have, 
consequently, to seek mear.s which will carry on the town- 
planning schemes—which, after all, are the measures tor 
the regulation of building—in a manner which is con- 
sistent with our existing procedure. I realise that you 
are particularly concerned in the aesthetic considerations 
in regard to control of architectural design, and in this 
respect we propose methods which will be simple yet 
effective. A model clause has been devised, in consulta- 
tion with various interested bodies, which, it is anticipated, 
will be effective in restraining anything definitely bad, 
yet will not interfere in any way with the exercise of the 
legitimate discretion of the architect. This clause has 
now received official approval ir. the scheme approved by 
the Miristry of Health for the small area comprised in 
the Streatham Common scheme. 

I venture to suggest that although the actual pos- 
sibilities of the London County Council dealing with 
the existing bad state of affairs are not great, vet, so far as 
local government can do so, it is trying to prevent those 
faults recurring in the future. 

Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN [F.]: The planning of 


London or Greater London is one of those problems 


Possibly 


areas, 
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which has the advantage of having within itself the kind 
of possibility which the West Chester County people 
have discovered in the north of New York; that is, the 
possibility of making improvements capable of paying 
for themselves. You have undoubtedly in south London, 
as Mr. Lanchester pointed out, a potential possibility of 
an increase in value through improvements which would 
benefit all the owners of property there, as well as bene- 
fiting London, by increasing its efficiency as a great 
city. 

‘The question arises : is it possible to devise a scheme 
by which those improvements can be so obviously 
desirable as to give an impetus for the carrying of them 
out through increased values within the sight of the 
ratepaver who has to pay for them, which is so im- 
portant from Colonel Levita’s standpoint ? The Chester 
County people have in fact demonstrated that by the 
expenditure of something like {310,000,000, they have 
increased the rateable value of their district by 
{150,000,000, and they are able to trace directly, they 
say, to this expenditure £75,000,000 increase. ‘The 
position is totally different from that of South London ; 
but the two princples are analogous, that there are the 
possibilities of enormous increased value if you can 
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enhance convenience of transport and increase efficiency 
for industry, commerce, and the pleasure of living in the 
district. If you can do these, you can, to a large extent, 
create a revenue sufficient to pay for the improvements. 
That is a principle that we certainly have to study care- 
fully and see how far it is applicable, not only to the 
improvement and reconstruction of areas like those in 
south London, but also to the provision of adequate 
open spaces, round the ring of outer London, which also 
is one. of the pressing problems. That is for the com- 
mittee which I have the honour to advise to investigate ; 
and we shall investigate it and I trust we shall have the 
help and advice of friends like Mr. Lanchester, in studying 
to find a good solution. 

Mr. LANCHESTER, in reply: I had no intention of 
criticising the London County Council for being slow 
in what they are doing. I only said I wish it were possibk 
for them to go faster, which is a different thing. | 
appreciate very highly what they are doing. 

I had also intended to emphasise another point, but 
Dr. Raymond Unwin has done it, and I think a compre- 
hensive scheme in south London would pay for itself. 

The CHAIRMAN then put the vote of thanks, which 


was carried by acclamation, 
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ANOTHER DESIGN FOR BANQUETING HousE, WHITEHALL 


From the Chatsworth Collection. 


R. GOTCH has written a modern account of 

the life and work of Inigo Jones. The 

is comprehensive and touches pleasantly upon 
social England under the early Stuarts. ‘The Surveyor 
of His Majesty’s Works is seen in relation to his con- 
temporaries : we are brought into contact with actual 
evidences. But although Mr. Gotch readjusts our 
viewpoint, depriving Inigo of a number of buildings, 
he does not lessen our admiration for the artist. Seventy- 
five years after the death of Inigo Jones, there took 
place what might be described as the first attempt to 
revive his style. This was due to the influence of 
Lord Burlington. At the time all manner of buildings 
were attributed to the famous architect, and almost 
every subsequent writer has perpetuated the eighteenth 
century mis-statements. In the present book Mr. 
Gotch, after re-investigating the State Papers, arrives 
at conclusions which are indisputable. None but a 
scholar could have devoted time to minute research ; 
and the service rendered by Mr. Gotch cannot be 


book 


overestimated. Such labours do matter, and after 
* Inigo Fones. By J. Alfred Gotch, M.A. (Hon.) Oxon., 


F.S.A., Past President R.I.B.A. 80. Lond., 1928. [Methuen.] 


12s. 6d. 
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reading this fine work none will accuse the author of 
desiring to exploit the style of an architect who 
flourished three centuries ago. Considered as a 
historical contribution dealing with the life and 
manners of that age of concentration, the first half of 
the seventeenth century, the present book is oppor- 
tune. There is, happily, a growing tendency to view 
the arts in relation to the social background; to 
enquire into the reasons, and underlying causes. This 
is as it should be, and Mr. Gotch has prepared his 
treatise accordingly. ‘The opening years of the 
seventeenth century were at one with the intellectual 
impulses of poetic and dramatic art of the closing age 
of the Tudors. We observe this spirit in the urge of 
colonisation, travel, and conquest. As the period 
developed, new theories of royalty and the divine right 
of kings were advanced. Religious dissensions were 
once again prominent. But the temper of parliament 
gradually revolted against violations of public liberty. 
The time had passed for the revival of the feudal 
system and the inquisitions of the Star Chamber. 
Finally matters came to a head in 1642 when Charles I. 
set up his standard at Nottingham and the Civil War 
began. A parallel to the fomented state of England, 
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from 1603 to 1649, can be found on the Continent. 
This country, however, was in no particular mood for 
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luxurious court, the struggle of Puritanism and 
orthodoxy, the smouldering of Catholic tradition, and 


TeTHys, OR A NymMpH. For SAMUEL DANIEL’s “‘ TeTHYs’ FESTIVAL,” 1610 


Walpole Society, from the Chatsworth Collection. 


extensive intervention, either to help the French 
protestants, or to sway the fluctuations of the thirty 
We have, therefore, the spectacle of a 


years war. 





G2 





the birth of a newer political freedom. 
James I, had no particular inclination for the arts, being 
more concerned with theology, hunting, and state- 
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craft, he tolerated the aspirations of tl 
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inevitable that he should arouse the derision of an 
equally able man in another sphere, Ben Jonson. 
\nother interesting point raised by Mr. Gotch deals 
with the fact that the architect’s connection with 
building on the great scale began in earnest after 1615. 
He was now assured of an official position, and hence- 
forth his name appears in the State Papers. His first 
important work, begun in 1617 was the Queens Hous: 
This entirely novel building, prac- 


at Greenwich. ] 
| Villa, was not completed until 1635 
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Between the years 1619-22 Inigo Jones began the 
econd of the works, on which his fame as an architect 
rests so surely. This was the Banqueting Hall, 
Whitehall, *‘a practically isolated building, merely to 
replace the old one and on the same site, but it was 

igned in a more correct and stately manner, 
according to the precedents that Jones had studied in 
Italy.” The idea of building a new palace belongs to 
Webb, at the time of the Restoration of Charles IT.1 





It was repaired and altered, 1810-1817, b Daniel 
\ ex inder. 

It is not generally known that the Whitehall front was 
ecased by Sir John Soane in 1829. 
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There can be no doubt of the fact, on the evidence 
put forward so carefully by Mr. Gotch, that Inigo 
jones advanced by easy stages from devising scenery 
for the court masques to the more tiresome office of 
supervisor of building works. It became part of his 
duties to act as inspector of building encroachments. 
He was called upon to mend highways, to report on 
drainage and water supply, and to arbitrate on the 
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of the detail, and are the proportions such as Jones 
would have adopted?’ In this latter connection, 
there is at least one particular case which can be 
cited, i.e., Houghton House, Ampthill, Bedfordshire. 
Tradition assigns the whole building to Inigo Jones. 
The plan, however, indicates the hand of John 
Thorpe, or some other architect of the period, 1615- 
1621. When the details of the columnar loggia on 


House, WILTSHIRE, 16.49 


From the Gibbs Collection, Ashmolean Museum, O: ford 


plans ot new houses. Mr. Gotch observes, ‘* Such 
were some of the vexatious matters to which Inigo 
Jones had to attend.” 

Regarding the buildings which tradition has assigned 
to the great architect, Mr. Gotch has devised a formula 
which is both logical and instructive. ‘* One of the 
tests, therefore, to apply in a doubtful case is this: 
Was the client a man of such influence at Court as to 
be likely to obtain the services of the King’s surveyor.” 
“ Another test to be applied, therefore, in uncertain 
cases is this : Is the general conception, is the handling 


the west front and the arcade on{the north front are 
considered, the external evidence points to the hand 
of Inigo Jones. ‘The details are those of the Convent 
della Carita at Venice. ‘There is a straight joint 
between these applied motives, and the main walling of 
the Jacobean structure. ‘The house was built for the 
Countess Pembroke. In view of this latter fact, and 
the connection of Inigo Jones with Wilton, we have_an 
instance where Mr. Gotch’s formula applies. 

To enumerate all the buildings definitely assigned by 
the author to Inigo Jones lies outside the scope of an 
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appreciative review. The chief duty of a reviewer 
is to study the work of an author and to decant the 
contents of that work for the benefit of those likely to 
be interested in the subject. 

Mr. Gotch has produced a book which cannot fail 
to interest and inspire respect for scholarly research. 
There is a touch of regret in the author’s concluding 
remarks which may be read as a criticism of the apathy 
of many to-day. ‘“‘ Although his record may have to be 
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past achievement which contains the endeavours of 
myriads of human beings. Inigo Jones in his own 
time was an innovator, but he did not despise the 
mountainous masses of the Gothic. Because he 
viewed life as a comedy, he had a real sense of relative 
values. 

He was fortunate to have lived at a time when the 
structure of society still inherited some of the vitality 
of the Middle Ages. Mr. Gotch has shown that the 
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SKETCH FOR THE House OF FAME. 
JONSON’s ‘* MASQUE OF QUEENS,”’ 


From the Burlington-Devonshire Collection at the R.I.B.A. 


shorn of much that old admirers wove into it, although 
students may be curbed in their eagerness to found 
theories upon his style, yet a large residue remains of 
his actual building, his charming drawings of archi- 
tecture and decoration, and, above all, those for his 
masques ; a residue ample enough to show how great 
he was in design, and how much he did to ennoble the 
art with which his Mr. 
Gotch is too wise a scholar to imagine that the limited 
conventions of the early seventeenth century provide 
igning of the 

for the arts 


storehouse of 


name is chiefly linked.” 
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motives for the highly efficient 
present day. But all who have a 
know the value of history ; that great 





social spirit of the age shaped the career of this great 
English architect. He in turn, by his genius, be- 
queathed a legacy which assisted the extraordinary 
art development of the Restoration and the eighteenth 
century. Viewed from this broad and sensible stand- 
point every contribution to the history of English art 
is more than welcome. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Gotch will give his brother architects a further volume 
dealing with the work of John Webb and his con- 
temporaries. 

[*,* The illustrations in this review have been reproduced 
from Mr. Gotch’s book on Inigo Jones by the courtesy of the 
publishers.—Eb.] 
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Reviews 


WINNING DESIGNS 1904-1927. "THE PARIS PRIZE 
IN ARCHITECTURE OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BEAUX ARTS ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA. 
[New York : Pencil Points Press, Inc.] 

The Society of Beaux Arts Architects is, as its name 
implies, a society of American architects who have received 
their training in Paris, and who have banded themselves 
together with the object of introducing into America 
something of the spirit and methods which have made the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris an architectural centre of 
world-wide fame. 

We, in this country, can recall the introduction of a 
similar scheme of atelier training in London. Schools of 
architecture were fewer before the war, and had not then 
the position which they now hold, while the old method of 
pupilage was thought to be inadequate. The need for a 
uniform standard of education was strorgly felt. A 
system of study in design similar to that in France, 
because it could be combined with office employment, 
appeared to be an excellent solution of the problem. ‘The 
evening schools did not answer the purpose, for they 
differed in their policy and lacked the spirit which had 
given impetus and enthusiasm to those who had trained 
in the Paris atelier. ‘The atelier in London was in some 
measure an alternative to the full-time School of Archi- 
tecture. With the growing recognition of the School as 
the proper training ground and the establishment of a long 
course of study, the sphere of usefulness of the atelier 
declined until finally its members joined forces with 
the Schools. 

In America a similar scheme was introduced at a much 
earlier date. The Beaux Arts Society was founded in 
1896 with a definite educational aim. A centre for the 
study of architectural design was established, and those 
who had profited by study in Paris gave assistance in 
training students in design. In 1904, the Society 
instituted the Paris Prize, and the immediate response from 
students demonstrated at once the success of the scheme 
which the Society had initiated. The winner of this 
Prize—chosen as the result of successive tests in design 
subjects—proceeds to Paris and takes his place in the 
Ecole without having to pass the entrance examinations. 
The Beaux Arts Institute of Design was a further 
development of the educational activities of the Society. 
It led to the advantages of their scheme of training being 
shared by a larger number of students in various parts of 
America. 

The present volume illustrates some notable designs. 
Among the list of winners of the Paris Prize during the past 
twenty-four years are names of American architects now 
well known. There is no need to compare these works 
with present-day designs or to discuss the value of a 
scheme of education based on that prevailing in France. 
The Society’s ideas—founded, it is true, on the French 
system—have since been embodied in the curriculum of 
Universities and Colleges in all parts of America and 
their effect on contemporary American architecture is 
already apparent. The book is furthermore a record of 
the valuable help which architects in practice have ren- 
dered to students. It is a tribute to the far-sighted and 
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wise counsel of men like the late Mr. Lloyd Warren, who 

by enthusiasm for their art and a spirit of generous interest 

in education have done so much for American students. 
nm. CB, 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUS- 
TRIAL RESEARCH. Report of the Building Re- 
search Board for Year 1927. 80. Lond. 1928. 
[H.M. Stationery Office.] 3s. 

The Report of the Director of Building Research for 
1927 indicates the great advance that has been made in 
investigating defects in building materials, their behaviour 
under various conditions of loading and exposure and of 
such matters as vibration, heat transmission and ventila- 
tion. 

The Chairman of the Board, Major-General Sir Gerard 
Heath, calls attention to the need for the establishment of 
University Chairs of Building. ‘This is further empha- 
sised by Dr. Stradling, who says : “‘ It is becoming more 
and more difficult to interpret the results obtained in such 
a way as to enable their full significance to be grasped and 
their application ensured. ‘This is due to the lack of 
scientific training amongst the vast majority of the 
members of the building industry, and there is a great need 
for higher education of the University standard.”’ 

In the Report details, with illustrations, are given of the 
research carried out, and results obtained in connection 
with the use of clinker and coal products as aggregates, 
biological and chemical attack on stonework, efflorescence 
on brick and _ stone, etc. 

A section of the'Report deals also with the strengths of 
materials, and results of tests are given for walls and piers, 
the adhesion between concrete and steel, acoustics, heating 
and so on. 

Interesting notes and recommendations are tabulated in 
connection with the use of the steam process for cleaning 
buildings and its effect in causing efflorescence. 

As a matter of particular general interest mention must 
be made of the experimental cottages at Amesbury which 
have been built for six or seven years. ‘These cottages are 
in an exposed situation on Salisbury Plain and various 
types of external wall, roof and finish have been used in 
their construction and the advantages or disadvantages of 
each carefully noted. 

The further co-operation of architects and builders is 
very necessary to enable the progress of the Research 
Station to be maintained, and it is hoped that fuller advan- 
tage will be taken of the facilities offered. It is evident 
that the Building Research Board can be of enormous help 
to the profession and Dr. Stradling and his staff are to be 
congratulated on the work that has been done and for the 
production of a full and interesting report. c. 3, W. 


NOTES ON RECENT FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
By GRAHAME B. 'Tusss [A.]. 

In the Journal of the American Institute of Architects 
for October, Mr. Louis La Beaume contributes a 
piquant article, ‘‘ Critics, Cornices and Chameleons,” 
which is a frank analysis of American architecture of 
to-day. Is the United States always to remain a culturai 
province of Europe? Will individuality as a nation be 
attained? Will architecture in America become the 
subject of intellectual as well as of esthetic concern ? 
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These and other pertinent questions are put to the reader. 
The last paragraph is worth quoting, as it sums up the 
author’s diagnosis of the present position—‘* Our most 
gifted men continue to render most brilliant imitations 
of any style called for. We are amazed and thrilled as 
we used to be by the marvellous mimicry of Cissie 
Loftus or Elsie Janis. We tingle, we applaud. But 
every now and then a lull comes over us, and we reflect 
that the chameleon, though a very clever fellow, doesn’t 
inspire our profoundest respect.” 

The same number contains an article by Nils Hammar- 
strand on ‘“‘ Greek and Roman World Cities,” approached 
from the point of view of land values and housing con- 
ditions. In the first century the population of Rome he 
reckoned to be from 1,000,000 to 1,300,000, with 1,000 
persons to the acre in the residential quarters, which 
equals the most congested part of New York 30 years ago. 
The land values were as high as those in the modern 
cities, excluding the very greatest. For instance, the 
land for Julius Czsar’s Forum was acquired at the cost 
of £400,000 an acre. He also shows that the foundation 
of Constantinople in 330 A.D. caused an unprecedented 
building ‘‘ boom ” and intense land speculation. This, 
combined with a lack of a definite plan and control, 
resulted in the city being probably the most congested 
of antiquity. 

‘The Future American Country House,” described by 
Mr. Lescaze, in The Architectural Record for November, 


is obviously based on Mr. R. A. Duncan’s *‘ House of 
the Future *’ that was built at Olympia for the “ Ideal 
Homes ” Exhibition in April last. The author does not, 
however, make any reference to it, nor does he acknow- 
ledge his indebtedness, although he adopts many of the 
ideas it contained and quotes almost verbatim from the 
descriptive book which was published at the time. 

In Pencil Points (November), MM. Paul Cret’s career 
and draughtsmanship are dealt with. ‘This distinguished 
pupil of Atelier Pascal, who directed so successfully 
the Pennsylvania School of Architecture, has done work 
of the first importance in the United States, including the 
Pan-American building at Washington and the Detroit 
Museum of Art and the very fine new Delaware Bridg: 
In this and the previous issue Mr. Murphy discuss¢« 
problems of the design and construction of cinema 
theatres, with special reference, in this case, to the type 


in which the decoration is designed to gi 


the theatre is in a courtyard open to th: 

In the American Architect for 20 October, 
and Gillette’s scheme for an Amusement Park, 
at Rve, Westchester County, is shown. ‘This 
superior Coney Island, and the architects have attempted 
to give unity and cheerful orderliness to buildings which 
are too often vulgar and tawdr The 
include some amusing painted decorations from the 
buildings of the Children’s Playground. 

In the 5 November number of the American Architect, 
T. E. O’Donnell reproduces a series of English church 
bench-ends, arranged to show their development, which 
he has redrawn from various English sketch bocks, and 
a series of photographs headed ‘* European Skyscrapers,”’ 
are reproduced showing high buildings from the capitals 
of Europe, which do not, however, seem to have been 
selected with much discrimination or with a desire to 
find the best examples. 


effect that 


Vlessrs.Walker 
‘Playland,” 
is a sort of 


illustrations 
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In Architecture for November, Messrs. Cram and 
Ferguson’s fine chapel at Princeton University, which 
was opened this summer, is described, and Geraid k 
Geerling writes about the painted wall patterns from 
colonial days which still remain in New England houses, 
very often hidden until recently under many layers of 
wall-paper. Some of these designs are very attractive, 
and are arranged for stencilling. Some are derived fron 
Dutch dower chests, and others are reminiscent of the 
wall painting of the Chateau of Blois or the Palazzo 
Davanzati at Florence. 

Mr. Van Buren Magonigle’s War Memorial at New 
Britain, Connecticut, is shown by fine photographs. 
This monument consists of a tall wide-fluted shaft 
without cap or base, surmounted by two eagles, back to 
back, with upspread wings. It stands on a circular 
platform with four flights of steps, on each side of which 
are vase-like features concealing floodlights which illumi- 
nate the column at night with striking effect. Although 
the column, as has been said, has no cap or _ base, four 
stars at the top of each flue tend to arrest the eye there, 
and the flutes are stopped near the bottom and an inscrip- 
tion is carved on the smooth surface which is left, which 
gives something of the effect of a base. It seems from 
the photographs that the monument is a fine thing, but is 
perhapsmoresatisfactory in the front than in the side views. 

The Journal of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada publishes drawings of the new Christ Church 
Cathedral at Victoria, B.C., by Mr. J. C. M. Keith, which 
will have a seating capacity of 1,400. ‘The nave is to be 
completed first, and is estimated to cost 300,000 dollars. 
The west front has a large arched recess, somewhat on 
the lines of Peterborough Cathedral, flanked by two 
square topped towers. Over the crossing there is a large 
tower of a similar type. ‘The recent Exhibition of Fine 
and Graphic Arts held by the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition is reviewed and is copiously illustrated with the 
photographs of the paintings submitted by artists from 
all over the world. 

The ** Tennis dela Festa Country Club de Monte Carlo” 
is shown in L’ Architecture for 15 October. ‘This quaintly 
named club occupies a magnificent position with club 
rooms and pergola-covered terraces and steps overlooking 
the tennis courts. There is an account of the grtst 
Congress of the French Archzlogical Congress held at 
Dijon, with many photographs of the historical treasures 
of the neighbourhood. 

In the Argentine magazine, Revista di Arquitectura, 
for October, the large new University Club at Buenos 
Aires is described, together with plans and photographs 

In the German Jnnen Dekoration for November one 
has an opportunity of admiring Lily Jacker’s (the Viennese 
artist) designs for dresses, theatrical costumes and fabrics ; 
also examples are given of interesting treatments of built- 
in fitments in small houses ; these mostly have flush 
surfaces, and are probably made of some form of ply-wood. 





MIORE ANCIENT BUILDING ‘TERMS. 

In Miss Snell’s article on More Ancient Building Terms 
which appeared in the JOURNAL of 22 December 1928, it was 
stated on page 159 in the note on “ sturtes ’”’ that Protesso1 
Onions called them *‘ studs.’’ Miss Snell wishes to point out 
that this is incorrect, as the statement in question was made 
by Professor R. J. Menner in the Modern Language Reviez 


Vol. XIX, p. 204. 
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Correspondence 


PLASTER CEILINGS. 
15 Baker Street, W.1, 
1 January 1929. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—According to the report of the meeting of 
sth January Dr. Faber and other speakers have trouble 
with ceilings attached to concrete. When | was acting 
district surveyor one of the first jobs I had to supervise 
was an L.C.C. building—a school, I think—where the 
difficulty was avoided in a very simple way. A thin layer 
of stock brick coarse aggregate which had been thoroughly 
soaked in water was spread over the centering and the 
concrete put over it at once. I have used this several 
times and found it a perfect key.— Yours very truly, 

S. B. CauLFIELp [F.] 


HIGHER BUILDINGS. 

The following letter by Mr. Percy J. Waldram, was 

printed in The Times of 29 January 1929. 
27 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, 
25 Jaruary 1929. 

Sir,—The recent action of the Manchester Corporation 
in sanctioning the erection of a building of 22 storeys 
within a few minutes’ walk of the Town Hall will doubtless 
revive the agitation for such a repeal of the law of ancient 
lights and for such a relaxation of building by-laws as 
would permit higher and denser buildings in towns. 

Although the Manchester building is planned for a 
situation which is so isolated that it will probably cause 
less injury to the light and air of its neighbours than a 
building of ordinary height in, say, Lombard Street, it 
will inevitably be quoted as a precedent. It is therefore 
instructive to study opinion on the subject in America, 
where ample experience is available of the results of high 
and dense building. The following are quotations from 
a recent report by a large and influential committee of 
105 members appointed by the City Council of New York 
to study the questions of housing and zoning with due 
regard to the distribution of population in that city :— 

3uildings are much too high . . . the tendency is to 

build higher and higher . . . existing public open spaces 
have become inadequate, hemmed in as they are by 
canon walls. The City should ensure an adequate 
amount of light and air to all dwellings of every character 
erected in the future—this can best be achieved through 
regulatory laws. When the Tenement House Law 
was enacted 25 years ago and it was proposed to change 
the minimum dimension of the air shaft... to 25 feet, 
it was at once stated that this could not be done, that the 
change might seriously affect real estate values, and that 
stagnation in the building industry would result... . 
Such fears have proved quite groundless. ... In the 


(subsequent) 25 years period $1,982,000,000 worth of 


tenements have been built under the operation of such a 
regulatory statute, and the thing which the building 
interests said could not be done has been done.”’ 
p After making various recommendations for the restric- 
tions of buildings to ensure adequate light and air, the 
report proceeds :— 

‘** Failing to adopt this practical remedy of limiting the 
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we 


height of future buildings . we shall undoubtedly be 
forced to come to the remedy which prevails in England— 
known as the law of ancient lights. The skyscraper is 
unknown in England. And yet the great world-city of 
London, larger even than New York in population, 
manages to prosper without it, as do all the cities of 
Europe.... It is not too late to save the rest of the City 
from the serious evils which now prevail in limited parts 
of Manhattan.”’ 

In view of the ridiculously inadequate dimensions of 
light wells permissible under the London Building Act, it 
would appear that this country has still something to 
learn from the country which for a quarter of a century 
has been able to insist upon a minimum of 25 feet in the 
light wells of tenement houses. 

It is interesting to note that at the plenary meeting in 
America last year of the International Commission on 
Illumination, referred to in your issue of the 22nd inst., 
the delegate scientists of no fewer than nine countries, 
including Russia and Japan, unanimously agreed to use, 
in the consideration of problems of adequate and inade 
quate daylight, the fundamental basis of the standard of 
inadequacy which has been adopted in the English Courts 
in connection with ancient light disputes for some years ; 
i.e., that light should be sufficient in moderately dull 
weather, such as a wet summer’s day, when the sky may 
be assumed to be of a light even grey equivalent to an 
illumination of 500 foot-candles from a complete unob- 
structed hemisphere, whether the situation be Birming- 
ham, Bognor, or Biarritz. 





EBENEZER HOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 

An international Committee, formed to establish a 
memorial to Sir Ebenezer Howard, the pioneer of the 
Garden City movement and the founder of Letchworth 
and Welwyn Garden Cities, who died on 1 May 1928, has 
issued an appeal to the public to subscribe to the Ebenezer 
Howard Memorial Fund. 

The following are the outstanding dates in the life of 
Ebenezer Howard and the movement which he founded 
and inspired : 

1898: Publication of ‘‘ To-morrow : A Peaceful Path 
to Real Reform.” 1899 : Foundation of the Garden Cities 
and ‘Town Planning Association. 1903: Registration of 
Letchworth, the First Garden City. 1913: Elected Pre- 
sident of the International Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning. 1920: Registration of Welwyn Garden 
City Ltd. 

The Howard Memorial Fund will be used : 

(1) To perpetuate Sir Ebenezer Howard’s nam« 
by the erection of tablets in the Garden Cities of 
Letchworth and Welwyn, which he founded, and in 
London, which was his birthplace. 

(2) To undertake study and research relating to 
the principles which shou!d govern the location and 
distribution of population and industry, including 
their bearing on regional planning, good housing and 
city design ; and to provide for spreading throughout 
the world the information or results obtained, by 
means of books, scholarships, lectures, or other means. 

After providing for the first object, the fund will be 
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divided into two sections: (a) British, and (b) Inter- 
national. It is proposed that the British Fund shall be 
paid over to the British Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association and the International Fund to the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Town Planning, the 
two bodies with which Sir Ebenezer Howard was most 
intimately connected, to be administered by them respec- 


tively. Subscribers should indicate to which section of 
the Fund, British or International (or both), tl desir« 
their subscriptions to be allocated. If this is not done 
the subscription will be allocated as the Committes 
think fit. 

Progress of the Appeal will be periodically reported in 
‘* Garden Cities and ‘Town Planning,’’ and in the official 
Bulletin of the International Federation for H ing and 


‘Town Planning 

Subscriptions should be sent to Cecil Harn orth, 
i3, Hyde Park Gardens, London, W.z 

The Appeal is signed by representatives of organisa- 
tions in many countries associated with Howard’s work, 
and by the Minister of Health in this country, Sir Aston 
Webb and representatives of various societies associated 
with the town planning movement, including the British 
Garden Cities and ‘Town Planning Association and the 


Royal Institute of British Architects 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OI 
USERS. 

This Aégsociation first came into being in 1923 to 
counteract the vexatious exercise of 
Water Authorities, which in many cases were 
and further to form an authoritative body of experts to 
negotiate with those Water Authorities who seek unduly 
to enforce arbitrary restrictions 
generally. 

Through the Association’s Parliamentary Agents all 
applications to Parliament are scrutinised and criticism 
entered where necessary. In many « clauses have been 
modified through action taken by the Association 


WATER 


powers by Various 


ultra vires, 


upon us ot water 


The Association is represented on the Joint Committee 
set up to advise the Ministry of Health on Water Regul: 
tions. ‘This Committee drew up the Model Specificatior 
of Water Fittings which was publ 
and re-issued together with a | ( 
ice then nearly forty Water Autl es have 
decided to amend or enact by-law n ace nce with 
this model. 

The <Ass« 
branches of water engineering and has it possession 
much authoritative data for the information of membce 
It is actuated by the desire to foster the c1 against 


in 19260. S17 


ci1ation include ; ey r ' iou 


waste, not only of water but iso of unnece expense 
in its supply and storage. Its relatior h Water 
Authorities 
work for the community to whom its servi: ‘-e alway 
available. 


are therefore cordial and va! ble 


The representatives of the Royal Institute upon the 
Council of the Association are Percival M. Fraser [F.], 


and Edwin J. Sadgrove [F.], and the Secretar 


Association is Mr. Walter Scott, of 46, Cannor 


EC. 


treet 
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The Library 


SURVEY OF LONDON. 

\ valuable presentation has been made to the Institut 
Library by Mr. John E. Yerbury [F.], of 429, Strand, 
W.C.2. It includes a complete series of the twelv: 
well-known monographs on old London buildings which 
are of historical interest, several of which have been 
threatened with destruction. ‘This series has been in 
course of publication since 1896 by the Committee f 
the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London, sinc 
the War known more briefly as the London Survey Com- 
mittee. Many of these volumes are now rare, the issu 
having been limited to 150 copies ; two are out of print. 

he presentation also includes the similar and parallel 
eries of eleven volumes published from 1900 onward as 
a Register of remaining o!d buildings, parish by parish, 
and known as the Survey of London; these have been 
produced by the same committee with the aid of the 
J.ondon County Council. ‘They comprise four volumes 
on Chelsea, the last contribution published having dealt 
with the Hospital ; the most recent volume of the former 
series dealt with Cromwell House, Highgate. 

‘These volumes form a substantial contribution to topo- 
graphical research and architectural history, and each ont 
is prepared by an authority of standing, such as C. R 
\shbee, W. E. Riley, G. Topham Forrest, W. H. Godfrey 
under the general editorship of Sir Lawrence Gomme, 
Dr. Philip Norman and others. The addition of this 
new set to the Reference Library will enable a complete 
set to be transferred to the Loan Library for the use of 
members. 








Notes BY MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT PURCHASES 

[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 

more detailed criticism]. 

HOSPITAL ORGANISATION AND MANAGEMENT 
(including planning and construction). By Capt. J. E. 
Stone. 80. London, 1927. [Faber and Gwyei.} 21s. 
net. 

There are so few books on up-to-date hospital building 
from the architects’ side that this book, though strictly a book 
of advice to hospital managers and doctors, is very valuable. 
‘The author's manner is crisp and to the point, his ideas are 


ible and fresh. At the same time he is far from a mere 











cold et he lays it down that a hospital’s first duty is to 
encourage people to get better by giving them pleasantness of 
ife—-not just by sterilising their microbes. ‘lhe chapters on 
planning and construction would form an adequate summary 
of lengthy separate book, but the other chapters are also of 
vi to the architect interested in hospital construction. ‘Té 
bu vell you must study and understand the whole characte 
and habits of your client. i. C.F. 
EDIFICES DE ROME MODERNE. By Paul Letarouilly 
Reprint.) Vol. I, Sm. fo. Lond. ig28. [John 
‘I ntiand Co.] 7s.6d. (6 vols. £1 16s.) 
This is the first of six volumes to be published as a reprint 


of the original large volume 

Some of the illustrations have been reduced in size but the 
general usefulness has not materially suffered thereby. 

In this edition it has been decided to divide the illustrations 
into two main branches, civil and ecclesiastic. ‘This should be 
an advantage for quick reference. 

There is a short biography of the author by Mr. Arthur 
Broadbent. GS. Dp. G. #H. 
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Schools of Architecture 
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HIsTORICAL STUDY : 
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EVENING COURSE, 


School of Architecture, Armstrong College, University of Durham 
BY F. N. WEIGHTMAN, M.A. [F.]. 


" 


SECOND YEAR 


School of Architecture, Armstrong Colleze, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


The policy of the school is considerably affected by 
the conservative attitude of the profession hereabouts to 
architectural education. ‘The pupilage system still re- 
mains a most popular method of training, although there 
are increasing signs that whole-time school training is 
about to succeed it. But the transition is only to be 
accomplished with a traditional northern caution, and at 
the present time an arrangement which combines the 
two systems meets with general approval. ‘Thus the 
larger proportion of students attending the school take 
up part-time courses, some coming for evenings only, but 
the majority for the R.I.B.A. course, involving attendance 
on two and a half days and four evenings a week. ‘The 
latter course may at one time have possessed decided 
merits, but under present circumstances it can hardly be 
said to be entirely satisfactory. ‘This is a consequence of 
the modern tendency to shorten terms of articles, the 
period being now usually reduced to three years instead 
of the once customary five. A student’s attendance at 
day classes naturally ceases on the expiration of his terms 
of articles. Should he continue afterwards, it is only for 
certain evenings of the week, his time henceforward being 
wholly absorbed in the preparation of R.I.B.A. testi- 
monies of study. A systematic course of study for this 





class of student cannot therefore exceed three years, 2 
period much too short. 

For those able to attend in the evenings only, all that 
can be attempted is to provide an elementary groundwork 
in the more important subjects during the first three 
Later they fall into the same category as the 
part-time day students holding expired articles, using the 
short time at their disposal in the manufacture of R.I.B.A. 


years. 


sheets. 

It is patent that there can be nothing ambitious in the 
courses designed for these two classes of student, nor can 
there be any opportunity for experiment. On the con- 
trary, there is the necessity for exceedingly careful 
selection of the material to be presented. All but the 
barest essentials must be rigorously excluded. Only by 
this means can a reasonable standard of efficiency be 
attained and sufficient time reserved for the practice of 
free design. 

With but this limited objective in view it is easier to 
estimate the relative value, to the student, of the usual 
ingredients of a school’s curriculum, and much useful 
experience is thereby gained for the framing of the courses 
of wider scope. There is thus every reason to feel 
confident that the Degree and Diploma courses are 
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established on an excellent foundation, and that the 
system adopted will produce the same satisfactory results 
in the one case as in the other. So far no degree student 
has completed the entire course, but the increasing 
numbers engaged in the earlier years promise a healthy 
group in the near future. 

In a general sense the aims of every school of archi- 


HisroricaL StTupy,:4E\ 


School of Architecture, - 


tecture are similar, each being exclusively concerned with 
the equipment of the student for the practice of archi- 
tecture, and it is only in the methods adopted in the 
solution of the accompanying problems that there can be 
any considerable difference. Perhaps the most difficult 
of these problems is the relation of construction to 
‘design ’—how to maintain a connection between a 
science and an art. If architecture is to be distinguished 
from mere building it is obvious that the two must be 





ENING COURSE, 
Armstrong 
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interdependent. Yet for the purposes of training the 
view may be taken that even the student of average 
capacity possesses sufficient instinctive feeling for con- 
struction to dispense with it in anything but a routine 
sense until such time as his artistic abilities shall have 
been fully developed. But this would be to utterly 
neglect all the possibilities of exploitation of material. It 


THIRD YEAR 
e, Newcastle-upon-’l'yne 


Colleg 


is not merely a matter of texture and colour, but of the 
way in which materials must affect the whole expression 
of the building, in mass and in detail. Not only do they 
play a large part in good design, but also, in their turn, 
they are so closely interwoven with construction proper 
that it would be hazardous, if not impossible, to separate 
them. In fact the intimate relations of the three should 
be stressed to the utmost if architecture is to be realised 
in a complete sense. 
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It is this view which finally determines the policy of 


The aim is to avoid laying undue emphasis 
e its composite 
oment. Archi- 
evolution of 


the school. 
on any one aspect of architecture, but to u1 
character from the earliest 
tectural history is presented equally as 


possible 


+l 
trie 


construction as an analysis forrr Influences of 
climate and materials take equal place with those social, 
political, and religious. ‘The insistence on the produc- 
tion of a series of carefully drawn diagrams ensures a 
sound knowledge of historic constructional precedent, 
and affords a comparison with modern b ling methods. 
The system is further extended in the preparation of 


1 


-sheets of compositions of historical ort nent and detail 
of traditional 


serving as a preliminary to the assembl 
in which 


motifs in small subjects of elementary design 

drawings, construction and mater r lwavs to be 
shown. In advanced design the set subjects are schemed 
as a progressive training, viewing design iriably in the 
same comprehensive senst It is al the aim in 


for thes ibjects to maintain 


drawing up the conditions 


a reasonable connection with practical blems whilst 
at the same time allowing sufficient scope for adventurous 
treatment. ‘To give full licence to originality and imagi- 
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thus obviating the necessity for time subjects which so 
often have an unfortunate effect upon draughtsmanship, 
The design is subsequently put into more concrete form 


in a series of finished sheets, particular attention being 
paid to draughtsmanship and straightforward presenta- 
tion, free of all mannerisms of line and colour. <After- 
wards, in order to tame the wilder flights of fancy and 
to ensure that all schemes have been rightly conceived, 
the student proceeds to working drawings or details of 
any portion of his design which the demonstrator may 
select, these drawings then being incorporated his 


systematic study of building construction. Lastly, in 
order to relate as far as possible theory to practice, gr« 
students are taken from time to time to view actual huild- 
ings in progress, at the successive stages of their erecti 

Subsidiary subjects are allied to the main scheme in 
the usual way, but considerable value is laid on a thorough 


YS OT 


training in free drawing in the earlier stages of each course 
In this department the school enjoys exceptional privi- 
leges, having at its side the vigorous School of Fine Arts 


of the University, in whose amenities it is permitted to 
share. In addition, students of architecture have excel- 
lent opportunity for collaborative studies with the students 
of the arts and crafts, a form of training which past results 
have shown to be of considerable value. 


Specification’ 











nation, all restrictions are remo in tl nitial stages 
and the student prepares an esq se for each design, 
W. E. WATSON 

There are several spects 1! 1 cation may 
be defined. 

First as a parti ularised 1 description 
which puts a contractor in possession of « e priceable 
data. 

Second ss as a written t I nne ind 
process of making, constructing and ounding the 
several elements which go to mal lescribit 
the qualities ot material and the mode « ) t tiol 

Third: as an ampli tie ) ntitic 
localisation of the item ) rd 

The architect owes a mo ) 
provide not only a ent 
adequate specification b th 
neither the h ct ( t dl 
warrants to the contractor tl ( it 
are correct, or even prt 1 De 
misled or not sufficiently into: t Jocuments 
when making out his ten complete 
the works by supplying « 1 he ] 
no ground of claim against th irchitec 
(Thorn v. London Corporation, 187 

For instance, a contractor ouse undet 
a specification which gave si rent orl 
but no mention was mad f the floorir boards \ 

* The third of a series of lectures on Architectural Practice 
delivered at the Roval Institutior B Architec on 


6 September 19 


Thursday, 


ri 
| 


F, 


], BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


general clause said that all materials necessary for com- 
pletion were to be provided by the contractor, and at the 
foot of the specification the builder signed a memorandum 
whereby he agreed ‘‘ to do all the works of every kind 
mentioned and contained in the specification and in 
accordance with drawings, for the sum of £1,100, to be 
completed by a certain date.’’ The builder prepared 
flooring boards and brought them to the site; he then 
fitted them to the several rooms, but he refused to lay 
them down without extra payment on the ground t 
Hooring was not The employer thereupon put 
took possession of the works 





specified. 
an end to the contract, 

ompleted the building 
It was held by the 
- for the 


using the flooring boards pro- 
Court that the contractor was 


Hooring as an extra because 





ided 


ot entitled to reco 


it was included in the contract though not mentioned 1 
the specification (Williams v. Fitzmaurice, 1858.) 
‘he situation generally may be summed up by saying 


that the duty of a contractor is to satisfy himself if h« 


work, and, if he relies upon the skill of ath 


perform the 
party employed by the building owner he does so at 
own peril, on the principle that he ought to have informed 
himself,in each and every particular,as to the practicabili 

of executing every detail of the work covered in fact 0 
impliedly by the specification (Bottoms wv. York, 1892) 
‘Therefore, there is a moral duty upon the architect, in his 
specification, to make details sufficiently clear and precist 
so as to reduce as far as may reasonably be possible, the 
risk to be taken by the contractor. 
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| pon the other hand, the architect does not owe to his 

employer a moral duty but a strictly legal one which 
would lie in damages resulting from an inadequate 
sp ification, and the measure of damages is the degree of 
negligence which induced the employer to embark upon 
th yroject. 
\Vhere quantities do not form part of the contract it is 
nerally the duty, and the usual practice, for the architect 
to compare the specification issued to the builders for 
tender purposes, but where quantities do form part of the 
contract a brief specification is usually given by the archi- 
tect to the quantity surveyor, wherein are particularised 
any special features of the work and frequently another 
specification is given of a similar job, wherefrom the 
quantity surveyor can clearly recognise the architect’s 
desires ; if the architect writes the specification, not having 
particular regard to the exact quantity provisions, there 
is a great possibility of some divergences. In such cases, 
the builder would normally be entitled to work to the 
document which most benefited his own profit, and to 
avoid these divergencies it would, from the equitable 
point of view, probably be better that the surveyor should 
compose the specification, thereby eliminating the possi- 
bility of error or divergence; such procedure would, 
however, not free the architect from his responsibility 
in the matter, but it may fairly be said that from the close 
liaison at present existing between the servants of the 
employer—both being professional men—the danger is 
one which can reasonably be ignored and is certainly in the 
interests of both parties to the contract. 

It might be convenient to classify the contract docu- 
ments apart from the drawings as (1) the agreement, or 
that document which binds the parties together and is 
enforceable at law ; (2) the conditions of contract, or 
those terms which are agreed between the parties ; (3) the 
descriptions or specifications in detail. ‘These should be 
concisely worded in such a manner as to cover every item 
except dimensions, such as would be figured upon the 
drawings and, as has already been suggested, the docu- 
ments should be in punctilious agreement each with the 
others. Good specification writing can only flow from a 
thorough knowledge of the subject matter and probably 
that is why one generally tinds the architect to be a better 
specification writer than is the quantity surveyor. ‘The 
knowledge necessary is not only as to materials and work- 
manship, but also as to various building statutes in force, 
demands, or rights of adjoining owners, and many other 
factors such as requirements of site. Even with the 
greater knowledge it is not always possible to state the 
exact degree of requirement and in such cases it would be 
better to state a provisional sum rather than to involve the 
contractor in an inadequate provision. Again, as the 
architect prepares his drawings and details he has the 
opportunity to appreciate special and difficult points and 
note them for his specification clauses in due course. 

It may be generally accepted that length of document 
in contract conditions does not necessarily make for 
perfection ; on the other hand, the fuller a specification 
is, the better it is ; omissions and looseness in phrasing 
may, by the exercise of care, be avoided and it would be 
labour well spent because it tends to facilitate the smooth 
progress of the building works. One sometimes comes 
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across the phrase “all as may be required” or “ all 
complete,”’ or “‘ all as pointed out to the contractor upon 
the works.’ Such phrases may be amply sufficient in 
some cases but no one of them can deserve the term “ fool- 
proof,’’ and, in the interest of the employer every phrase 
should be fool proof if equal tendering is to be expected ; 
therefore, all descriptions should be of crisp, incisive, and 
yet comprehensive language. 

It is quite customary to use the word “ best”’ in a 
specification for any class of work, both as applied to 
materials and to workmanship. One even sometimes 
comes across the expression “ extra best’’ written in 
specifications by scholarly gentlemen. Macey, in his 
excellent and authoritative work, suggests as a definition 
of the word * best ’’ *‘ that in the opinion of the architect 
there is no superior quality of material or finish of article 
on the market and there is no better class of workman- 
ship obtainable.” 

[his detinition may be accurate and so far as I am aware 
the word has never been adjudicated upon by the Courts 


as regards building matters. A _ strong parallel may, 
however, be found in the Law of Landlord and ‘Tenant 
under repairing covenants. A learned Judge dealing 


with one of these, said that though the wording of the 
covenants was the same in both cases, one would not 
expect to find in poor class property the same degree of 
excellence of repair as one would look for, say, in a 
Grosvenor Square mansion reception room. Such a 
case would be an interesting one to hear argued but I do 
venture to think an average architect would be willing 
to add to Macey’s definition some slight qualification 
such as *‘ having regard to the class, type, or character of 
the work,’ otherwise one is placed in the position of 
venturing to enquire,and quite reasonably,‘‘where does the 
material which is not quite perfect goto ?”’ For instance, 
a description of timber which is quite common is “ to be 
free from all knots and blemishes of any sort,’’ but surely 
such a definition is not meant to be taken really literally ? 
Again, one sometimes sees a specification which requires 
timber to be from an exhausted market and sometimes 
stone to be from a quarry long ago worked out. ‘Thus the 
specifying of the impossible gives to a contractor oppor- 
tunity for evasion which cannot be disputed and it further 
paves the way to further liberties which may be disputed 
but which generally do lead to complication, if not to 
litigation. 

The best specification that can be written is that one 
which is most easily followed and understood by those 
who have to follow its terms: thus to have to refer to 
the trade of carpenter for descriptions of doors is not so 
convenient as if the item were covered in joiner work. In 
small alteration jobs the specification usually lumps 
together all trades for the individual item but this principle 
if applied to a large and consequential contract would not 
make for simplicity, though it is generally admitted that 
some agreed form of codification is desirable. Where 
separate trades are each the subject of one contract, 
the present recognised forms are probably all that can be 
desired and of course this method of building obtains 
generally in Scotland and also in some of the provinces. 
Generally, however, in England quantities define the 
quality of materials, because the contractor needs that 
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information to enable him to put his price against the 
particular item so that the specification becomes ; 
ment which merely locates the position of the individual 
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item and as it would make for brevity and easy reference 
there is probably a good deal to be said in its favour 
Suffice it to sav that at the moment the Pra Standing 
Committee has the matter under cor erati on the 
proposition of Captain Seyn rR i rgument 
which might be adduced 1 r is that as the 
Standard Form of Quantiti intelligent! 

but not slavisl is now rece ed as D1 r code 
whereon to bring up the rising gener ( standard- 
ised form of specificatior Id 1 ble adjunct 
to it. 

‘The essentials of the prope t First 
omplete separation of t ! m tl 
general clauses. “Uhe lat ! t nste ot 
bet composed of ( | lit 
divided into ¢ ) | 
elastic in their ni e | type 
of the wo ] I hed 
roots, Hat M li 
taircases t 

The purpose of t 
supplant the existing t 
supplement thet ) ‘ 

Live his q It 
would merely hi te ; ss 
ind not go to such de ( nd 
further, the matter woul mplifie the general 
foreman’s point of view 

draughtsman in preparing the thus it 
mav be said, briefly, that the ne ort at bringing 
into close proximity those items hick re in close 
proximity in the proposed | 1 ich the 
present recognised form « pecificatio1 re del) 
separated owing to the classific headings 

‘The question of sub-contract 1 ficult one 


Where one is blessed with a good tvpe of contractor it 





usual to let him deal with al b-contracts bv entering 
into an agreement based upon the conditions of the general 
contract and entitling him to a de tion for prompt cash 
payments, but on the other hand, where there 1s a possi- 
bility of having a doubtful contractor, as in public tende1 
it may be wise to reserve a right within certain limits to 
certify direct upon the employer in favour of sub con- 
tractors. ‘There is said to | moral responsibility 
upon the architect to see that sub-con tors are paid 
if they are his nominees. On the other hand, by instruct- 
ing the general contractor to accept upon hi n responsi- 
bility, the architect rids himself o1 all time of 
any obligation, and the onus is then upon the parties 
themselves. One thing, however, the architect must be 
very clear upon is that where he ] es orders he does so 
as the duly authorised agent of the plover \s an 
instance, and to illustrate, an architect ordered electri 

bulbs in some considerable quantity fror manufacturer 

the account in due course enc he chitect 
and he certified upon the ilder ho replied that he 





never ordered, whereupon 
the employer who in turn said |} 


already paid the builder upon the architect ertificates. 
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Action was brought against the parties and in the end the 
architect was held liable on the ground that when he 
ordered he did not disclose the name of his principa!, nor 
the fact that he was ordering in his capacity as agent of 
the employer, nor had he any authority to pledge the 
credit of the builder 

It may be said that the purpose of a specification, 
where no quantities are taken, is to state in concise form 
what the requirements of the building owner are and in 
these present days of costly labour, together with increased 
cost of material, the specification should clearly indicate 
exactly the degree of requirement and its extent, so as to 
‘void the nec essity for the contractor to speculate \\ here 
speculation 1s required, the prudent contractor will allow 


sufhcient margin to cover the worst happening and 
he imprudent builder will chance it with an implied 
erved claim tor unexpected departure from tl on- 
ct documents. Both these elements mean to the 
employer possibility of increased cost which ma be 
voided by a carefully drafted specification and th the 
chief argument in favour of a codification of some kind 
is a sister document to the Standard Form of Qu ies 















is something not to be blindly copied but to be ed 
= entl 

Recent experiment has shown that our present-d 1 
tf building is, so f as actual strength is concerns far 
too heavy and the stock size of a brick, for instance, 
determines the thickness of a wall, but we all know tl 
the 4) inches of an ri1-inch cavity wall will genera 
bear all the weight and thrust of two floor: The 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, unde 


direction of Dr. R. E. Stradling, is gradually 
femonstrating and illustrating factors which will presently 
our constructions and the 1gog 
for steel frame buildings schedule 


, 
the able 


lighten 
General Powers Act 

has recently been relaxed in this direction. ‘The services 
of the Department are, I understand, at the disposal of 
architects to assist them in any matters relevant to quality 


and strength of materials, divided into sections, 


enable us to 


such as 


weathering of materials, quality of materials, structural 
strength, and general eficiency of building structures 
The publications on various materials issued by the 


Department have already been notitied by Science Com- 
mittee to members in the JOURNAL and are on sale at 
the Stationery Office, and I can say from actual experi- 
ence they are well worthy of study. 

In past years it has been necessary fully to specify a 
standard or degree of excellence in required materials, 
or to provide a provisional test sum to be expended in 
satisfying the architect that the materials comply with the 
standard required. ‘l’o-day this is not necessary in all 
cases and a clause requiring that the specified materials 
are to comply with the British Standard Specifications 
will give the desired result and make for a closer tendering, 
because the standard is well defined and accepted by all 
parties. The Engineering Standards Association 1s 
assisted by the Government and it is significant that the 
amount of contribution paid by this Institute is the same 
as that contributed by the State, probably in the hope 
that more matters to do with the building world may soon 
be standardised. ‘The degree of excellence to comply 
with the standard is not perfection, such as the old- 
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fashioned word “* best ’’ might imply but is acknowledged 
to be a good working standard and is subject to review 
each vear so that the quality can be varied if necessary : 
the idea is to prevent the use of bad material and to 
ensure that the top layer is of no better quality than those 
beneath. ‘To those architects who probably from London 
carry out a great amount of work in far distant lands it 
must prove a great boon to have an acknowledged 
standard recognised in all countries as ports of origin 
for the protection of the good class manufacturer and the 
elimination of the trader who does not give full value. 
[he Standards Committee began in a modest way 
some 25 vears ago; it has now some 500 committees and 
ipon these sit some 2,000 gentlemen representing pro- 
fessional, technical and manufacturing interests to co- 
ordinate acceptable standards for every-day practice. 





t 


idvises by invitation only and it would seem that the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England might 


vith advantage extend an invitation to co-ordinate 
nanufactures so that the garish colours which at present 
lis our countryside might be more harmoniously 
Et sn 

( 





It is said that the Standards Association may soon see 
the dignity of a Roval Charter, and it would surely be a 
graceful recognition of a system which may in the neat 
future be of inestimable benefit not only to the many 
building industries but to our own profession, be- 
cause of the some 350 publications compiled in | 


ears only some 7o apply to building trade matters 


ast 


t 


paint and some subjects only remotely connected with 


the technique of architecture. 

it would be a mere truism to say that the better a 
specification is, the closer is the tendering upon it, 
but each of us can remember cases where a perfectly 
adequate specification has produced tenders varying 
msiderably in amount. ‘There is no doubt something 
to be said for the principle of accepting the tender most 
losely approximating to the architect’s or quantity sur- 
veyor’s sealed estimate, opened or disclosed immediately 
after the tenders are opened and such a system tends 
greatly to the obtaining of a really satisfactory job. 
Unfortunately, the employer generally does not always 
see eve to eve in such procedure and it is sometimes said 
to be no concern of his, particularly if he is represented 
in the guise of a corporation which legally has no con- 
science but whichever way it may be the duty devolves 
upon the architect to put only of his best into the 
specification under his moral duty to the contractor and his 
legal duty in contract to the employer. 


Legal 


UnxsuccessFUL CLAIM OF NEGLIGENCE AGAINST AN ARCHITECT, 
A recent action for negligence against an architect forms 
very striking example of the value of insurance by pro- 

fessional men against frivolous actions for negligence. Even 

though an architect may have conscientiously exercised the 

utmost care and foresight in preparing the details of a 

contract, although he may have provided against every 


and a large proportion of these are on the subject of 
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contingency, drawn up a careful and legally flawless contract, 
and administered it with the utmost fairness and skill, he 
may, nevertheless, find himself compelled at no small trouble 
and expense to defend some quite unfounded charge of 
negligence by an unreascnable client. 

The self-opinionated client is by no means an unknown 
nor even a rare phenomenon. When such a client rejects 
dvice, and thereby finds himself in real trouble, he may, as 
1, admit that it was his own fault. But, on the other 
hand, he may not, 

This is precisely what occurred in the case under con- 
sideration. ‘lhe defer a not unknown Fellow of the 
Institute, was commissioned to design a bungalow upon 
It was admitted that no exception could be 
:wings, details, specification, contract, or to the 





he shoul 





suburban site 


taken to the 








equent ind detailed perse nal supe rvision given to the work 
j 1 } 


chitect. A detailed drainage scheme had been pre- 





yroved by the local council before 











ere asked f \ wider within the client's limit was 
1 competition and the wo s ted. 
1 howeve : the public € \ opened Was 
yund that the record d In of it in the posses n f the 
local council, upon tl trength of which the drainage plans 
had beer ssed, \ naccurate and that in o1 to 
ecureé n 3s fall it was necessary to raise the ground 
Ti le 1, thereby involving an ex 
(he architect promptly made skilful adjustment of 
design, which turned the threatened extra into a slight savi 
ith the assistance of the sum provided for contingencies. 
At the conclusion of the work the builder sent in a large 


all the additions of the variation without crediting 

















ny ¢ omis is. Mhis account the architect rightly refused 
to ¢ and the builder therefore issued a writ against the 
clic! 

Unfortunately the client thought he knew quite enough law 
to defend an action which, in view of the arbitration clause of 
the R.I.B.A. contract, was clearly ultra vires. Vhe architect 
frequently urged the value of at least a solicitor’s advice on pro- 
cedure, but the suggestion was rejected. 

\s might be expected, the client, ignorant of procedure found 


himself estopped from pleading the contract in defence, and 
advised by the Official Referee to settle on the best terms he 
could get. 

"Lhe architect, stifling his natural inclination to tell the client 
to get himself out of his own difficulty, undertook the difficult 
negotiation with the triumphant builder and made, in the 
words of the judge, an excellent bargain which secured very 
favourable terms of settlement of an action which had been 
hopelessly muddled. The client, footish to the last, first signed 
judgment for more than he need have done; and then 


started an action for negligence against the architect to recover 
the amount of that judgment and costs, alleging that the 
architect had taken no proper steps to ascertain the real depth 
of the sewer. This action could not be brought to trial for 
many months during which the client made no secret locally 
of his charge of negligence, to the no small detriment of the 





architect. 

Eventually, of course, the second action failed completely, 
although this time the client employed solicitors. But the fact 
of his having to pay taxed costs is cold comfort to the architect 
after many months of anxiety, and considerable irrecoverable 
expense in defending himself against a charge which would, 
unless disproved, have been fatal to his professional reputation. 
Had the architect been insured, the client would have 
thought twice about bringing an action, which would have 
been defended by all the resources of a powerful insurance 
and the obvious moral is that contingencies which 








company 
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cannot be provided against should be insured against. 


Percy J. WALDRAM [L.] 
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Allied Societies 


(The attention of Members of Allied Societies is particularly called to this page.) 


Notices 











GLOUCESTER ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual general meeting of the Gloucestershire Archi- 
tectural Association will be held he Gloucester Municipal 
School of Arts and Crafts (by kind f the Governors) 
at 6 p.m. on Thursday, 21 February, to receive the treasure 
and secretary’s report, to elect officers and council, also repre- 
sentatives to serve on the Federal ¢ lf he coming year, 
and to transact any other business whicl 

[he business meeting will be followed at n. bv ameetir 
for which invitations will be ent ut t tho interested 1n 


1 at which ar 


irchitectural education, and ; ill be given 





by G. D. Gordon Hake, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., R.W.A., Principal of 
the Royal West of England Acad School of Architecture, 
on “* The Education of the Archite Student A dis- 
cussion will follow on the po sibilities of exte ng ft ilities for 
architectural education in Gloucestersl 

The Exhibition of R.I.B.A. Students’ Prize Drawings and 
Testimonies of Study will be open fro1 8 to 23 February, 
from 9.30 a.m. till 12.30 p.m and from 2.15 m., till 4 Is p.m 
also on ‘Tuesday and Saturday evenings from 7 p.m. till 


»p.m. (admission free) 


Reports 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDR oF Mr. Ernest ( 
3EWLAY, ON 11 JANUARY 1929 
A question that seems to me to need attention is whether we 





ought not again to try and spread the influence of the B.A.A. by 
the formation of other branches in our very large area. One 
can’t help thinking that in ur f Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire, Staffordshire, Shropshire and Herefordshire 
there must be room for more than one Association. ‘The 
Northern A.A., the S. Wales Institute, and other Allied Societies 








have gained immensely by creating outlying branches, and I 
think we ought to be able to do the same. I think there should 
be possibilities in such towns as Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, 
Coventry, and possibly Hereford, though I! believe feelers 


were thrown out some time ago, might try again. 


The formation of such branch hapters would do 





much to stimulate interest in in these centres :‘ 
they would be subject to our central \ority, and as they 
would be entitled to representation at Allied Societies’ 
Conference, our own influence would | hanced. 





—The Sct tecture has con- 


nd I think Mr. 


School of Architecture. 
e 
siderable reason to be pleased 








Drvsdale is to be sincerely congratulated on the increase of 
importance which a full-time five-year course gives it. The 
B.A.A. have voted the sum of £30 as an annual scholarshiy 
and in the course of time we shall hope to increa this 
amount. 
This is only the fourth year of the full-tim 

are some interesting results to record. ‘Tl \ 
Scholarship has been won by L. A. Chac 

S echnala of : 


bronze medal for recognis« Is 
mediate students has been won by H. J 
the R.I.B.A. maintenance Scho! i 





In 1927, too, the Pugin Studentship was won by T. \- 
Ashford, now a member of the school staff, during his joint 
course with the Birmingham School and the A.A.; and on 
behalf of the B.A.A. I offer my warm congratulations to these 
young men who have won distinction in a field open, | 
believe, to every architectural society in the British Empire. 

It is interesting to recall that the school was founded in 1909 
with one student, P. D. Bennett, who proceeded as far back as 
1914 to win the Grissell Gold Medal, showing that our suc- 

ssses in R.I.B.A. Studentships are no new thing. He was 

young man of exceptional promise, and his death was one of 
the countless war tragedies from which every profession 
suffered. ‘The school was closed down during the war, and 
re-opened with about 20 students, a number that has now grown 
to §9. 

Contract—During the past vear the Royal Institute has had 
many important questions before it, not the least of which has 
been the Form of Contract. You are aware that the form agreed 
upon by the respective committees of buildeis and architects 
proved so unpopular when it was submitted to a general 
meeting at the R.I.B.A., that it never even went forward for 
submission to the general body of members ; and the position 
as I now understand it is that the builders have been informed 
that if they press us to fulfil our obligations and submit it toa 
referendum of our members it will almost certainly be turned 
down ; but if they like to resume negotiations more on the lines 
of the 1909 Contract, we are prepared to do so. I am glad to 
say, too, that a stronger line is being taken as regards questions 
of professional etiquette, and that several members have been 
severely dealt with for improperly advertising, for cutting fees, 
for endeavouring to take clients out of another architect’s hands, 
and other such crimes. 

Registration.—'Vhough defeated last year in the Commons, 
more through accident than design, registration is being re- 
introduced this year, and has already gone through the House 
of Lords without opposition. ‘The demand for registration has 
grown with the advance of education and the resulting increase 
in members and qualifications: and whatever some of us may 
have thought in the past, I conceive it now to be the duty of 
all of us to show absolute unanimity, and to give no support to 
efforts to create dissension, or to undermine the R.I.B.A.’s 
authority. With this in view we ought to make it our business 
to persuade every rea! architect, every qualified assistant and 
every student within our province to apply for membership. 
Particularly no encouragement of any sort or kind should be 
given to any organisation which in any way opposes or hinders 
the policy of the R.I.B.A., and the Allied Societies. 

Representation on City and Borough Councils —There was one 
rather interesting point referred to by the President in his in- 
augural address this year, and that was the rather deplorable 
absence of men—or women—of our profession on city and 
borough councils. He was quite right ; it 7s deplorable. They 
could do untold good if they were there ; but the reason of 
their absence is not far to seek, I think. To put it quite plainly, 
membership of these bodies has hitherto precluded the carry- 
ing out of work for them, and in the past many of us have been 
entrusted with a good deal of municipal work. But what is the 
position now ? It seems to me that municipal and public work 
is going to get more and more into the hands of the municipal 
officials ; and though I am one of those who think that artisti- 
cally and economically this is greatly to the disadvantage of the 
community, the facts have to be faced, and if this condition of 
things is to continue, and perhaps even grow, that objection to 


our membership of such bodies tends to disappear, and I think 
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some of you who have the time should consider whether you 
cannot do your profession, and also the public, infinite service 
by the performance of such duties. 

“Civic Society —Though the Civic Society has no connection 
with the B.A.A., its aims must always command our very great 
sympathy and encouragement, and it is almost entirely due to 
the intelligent energy of one of our members, Mr. Haywood, 
who is their Honorary Secretary, that the Society occupies its 
present prominent and useful positien. I often think Mr. 
Haywood’s efforts in that and other educational directions have 
hardly received the recognition they deserve from the munici- 
pality ; but architects are perhaps a little used to that. During 
the course of the past vear I have had to attend and speak at a 
good many architectural societies’ dinners, and in almost every 
case I have been asked to bring in, if I could, some description 
of the aims and workings of our Civic Society, which is known 
as a model society all over the country. 

Advisory Committee —We have, too, here in Birmingham a 
body called the Advisory Art Committee, the creation of which 
was instigated by the Civic Society, and officially inaugurated 
by the Lord Mayor in 1922. All new designs for public 
buildings or other structures to be erected upon land belonging 
to the city, and all proposals for new parks or public memorials 
are submitted to it. Submissions to the committee include 
such multifarious items as designs for tramway dep5ts, bridges, 
secondary schools, sports pavilions, shelters, latrines, formal 
gardens and posters, etc. 

The personnel of the committee is wide and varied; the 
technical members, of whom the President of the B.A.A. is 
ex-officio one, being probably wisely outnumbered by the lay 
members, who include the Lord Mayor, a representative of the 
Public Works Department, and of the Education Committee, 
the City Surveyor, the Vice-Chanceller, and Principal of the 
University, with the Chairman and Honorary Secretary of the 
Civic Society. 

The findings of the committee can only be in the nature of 
recommendations ; and it can easily be imagined that con- 
siderable tact is sometimes required in the making of them, 
especially as they refer almost entirely to municipal work ; but 
in this committee, perhaps, lies the initial development of a 
system of esthetic control, which is probably destined to be 
copied in many other towns. 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND DISTRICT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
The bi-annual dinner of the Society was held on 23 January 

at the Royal Victoria Hotel, and was attended by 71 members 

and guests, among whom were Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A.., 

President of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 

Lord Mayor—Alderman Harry Bolton, the Master Cutler— 

Mr. 'T. G. Sorby, and Lieut.-Col. H. K. Stephenson, D.5S.O., 

Pro-Chancellor of the University, as well as the Presidents of 

the Liverpool, Notts and Derby, West Yorkshire and Yorks 

and East Yorks Societies. 

The President (Mr. C. M. Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A.) was in the 
chair. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President R.I.B.A., in pro- 
posing the toast of the Sheffield, South Yorkshire and District 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, said that whilst 200 
years ago there was nothing ugly in the country, to-day there 
was vulgarity ina big sense. He would rather have a public 
interested in architecture, but with a wrong outlook, than a 
public which was apathetic, and so long as people were 
keen there was hope that their faces would be turned in the 
right direction, but if they were indifferent nothing could be 
done. We were sacrificing beauty and cleanliness for money- 
making, we had darkened our skies, and especially in the 
North had blackened our countryside in the eager pursuit 
of business, and to-day we were only beginning to realise the 
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mischief we had done. An ugly city set in beautiful country 
was an abomination of desolation, and it was a serious thing 
for the country that men and women had no vision; the 
vulgarity of it all was paralysing. He believed that the civic 
conscience was now being roused to the seriousness of the 
matter, not only in Sheffield, but in all industrial cities, and 
in the present century the developments would be in 
striking contrast to those of the nineteenth century. Societies 
of architects and other societies such as the Birmingham Civic 
Society would play a great part in stimulating and guiding the 
development in the right direction, but this must largely 
depend upon the awakening of public opinion in such matters. 

Mr. Tapper then referred to the Sheffield School of Archi- 
tecture, and said that he knew of only one society which 
had made sacrifices comparable to those of the Sheffield 
Society for the training of students. He had often read 
of large sums of money being left to the cause of science, but 
he had never read or heard of any large sum being left to 
further the cause of architecture ; science was great, but so 
was art. He appealed to wealthy citizens to realise that art 
deserved its turn for support financially even as science had 
had its turn. He pleaded for a keener interest on the part 
of the public in art generally. 

Mr. W. G. Buck, F.R.I.B.A. (Vice-President), replying to 
the toast, said that an advisory panel in connection with the 
movement for the Preservation of Rural England had been 
formed in the city and many European countries, and the 
United States of America had for a long time had enactments 
under which the general design of proposed buildings are 
publicly controlled. He suggested that one of the most im- 
portant requirements was to impose a building line at least 
80 feet or better still 100 feet from the centres of all roads in 
the country, and make this restriction apply to petrol pumps 
as well as buildings, and also if possible to advertisement 
boards. 

Mr. Buck also alluded to the forming of a separate society 
in Lincolnshire. Lincoln and Grimsby were the principal 
centres of population in the county, and although several of 
the smaller towns such as Stamford and Spalding would still 
be remote and have very little contact with a branch society, 
with its headquarters at Linco!a, he thought it was natural 
that they should have more affinity for and interest in a 
county society than one having its headquarters in Nottingham 
or Sheffield, and he wished this youngest society every success 
in its inaugural labours. 

In conciuding the speaker mentioned the need for money 
to keep the Department of Architecture going at the Univer- 
sity. ‘The department was doing very good work under an 
excellent lecturer. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Guests ’’ was proposed by Lieut.-Col. 
J. E. Knight, J.P., who said that he would like to see a greater 
interest and recognition of our art in the press. In the 
opening of a new public building how much space is devoted 
to a description of the ceremony, the names of the people 
attending, and the speeches, and how little space is taken up 
with any proper description of the building, or any sympathetic 
criticism of its architecture? The name of the architect 
himself is seldom recorded, and this may not appear on the 
building. 

Lieut.-Col. H. K. Stephenson, D.S.O., LL.D., D.L., J.P., 
in responding, drew attention to the close connection of the 
Society and the University, who were both equally eager to help 
forward the cause of architectural education, and to do what- 
ever was possible to make the School of Architecture at the 
University a success. He also alluded to the powers now 
vested in the Sheffield Corporation to control the design of 
buildings, and advised the Society to use its influence in 
urging those in authority to secure the nomination of the 
architect member of the contemplated tribunal. 
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THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
CENTRAL (CARDIFF) BRANCH. 

More than 100 guests attended a smoking concert held at 

the Dormie Café, Queen Street, Cardiff, on 31 January, unde 

the auspices of the Central Branch of the South Wales Institute 








of Architects. A musical pr« nme was arranged by M1 
Fred Stibbs, and Mr. Percy ’ 1S, former president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, presided 

THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 


CENTRAL (CARDIFF) BRANCH, AND 'THE WELSH 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURI 


| 





The annual distribution of prize I tudents of the 
Welsh School of Architecture \ held in the ‘Technical 
College, Cardiff, on ‘Thursd 31 Januar 1929 

Mr. C. S. Thomas, F.R.I.B.A f Swanse president of 
the South Wales Institute of Architects), presided over a 
gathering which included the Lord NI Cardiff (Alde1 
man W. R. Williams), Mrs. C. S. Tl , Alderman A. J 
Howell (chairman of the Cardiff ‘Vechr nstruction Com- 
mittee), Principal Charles Coles and Mrs. Cole Mr. Jj. T 
Clatworthy, J.P., Mr. ‘1 Alwyn I 1 nd Mr. Purchon 
(head of the school). 

\MIr. Purchon said that the st not thy event of the 
vear was the fact that the sch had received what was known 
as * final recognition *’ frot e R.I.B.A This meant that 
the students who passed si ssfully tl h the complete 


school course were exempt 








Roval Institute with the 1 I I per o1 Pro- 
fessional Practice.” Th f the reatest 
pe ssible value to the school ll ng th to educate thei 
students rather than coach th examinations 
and it was a remarkable fac the efforts of 
the school within about eight vears after it undation. It was 
a distinction which was sought « t hools of archi 
tecture, and many schools mucl ler than theirs and witl 
far larger staffs would g1 ich t ybtain it In England 
there were only four such hools which have won this dis 
tinction Liverpool Universit \lanchester Universit 
London University nd the Architectural A iation School 
in London 

Mr. Coles, the Principal of the Sch 1 that now that 
the School of Architecture had recei¢ final recognition b 
the R.I.B.A. he hoped the University of V ould shortl 
give their school recognitior 

The Welsh University had it tv « ts, but hilst 
recognising dead languages like Latin and ¢ the iversit 
authorities had not vet dis ed that the as another ver 
important practical and living art whicl ight to be recognised 

the art of architectur He i oped the Welsh 
University authorities would give the Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture that which it ful 1 1 ecognition and 
support. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

\ meeting of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects 
held at Leeds on January 17th, when t bject for debate 
was: ‘‘ That the architect should end our to create new 
forms and not adhere to the tradition of a past age.’ In the 
absence of the president, Mr. G. H. Foggitt [4.], the chair wa 
taken by Mr. Allan Johnson 

The affirmative view was advanced by Mr. P. Lingwood, who 
said that the essence of the modern ; that it had to do 
with the attitude of mind towards the architectural problem. 
Architects should, whilst satisfying re ements, express the 
thought and feeling of the age The I ptians, who created 


one of the traditional styles, had no true traditional styles to 
follow ; they had to create new forms and being a people who 
believed in myths and a life hereafter, naturally embodied 
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these beliefs in their architecture. "The Greeks, Romans and 
medizval builders all created new forms expressive of the 
thoughts and feelings of their periods. ‘To-day we were not 
hampered by methods of construction as many previous ages 
have been. If this modern construction is to be suggested jn 
the design of our buildings, we must create new forms that wil] 
indicate it. ‘The old forms might be admired but not sl:vishly 
copied. By expressing himself freely an architect might 
probably create new forms which would be equally beautiful 
and would have the added value of originality. 

Mr. F. Johnson, in taking the negative view, s: 
tradition was a logical development of art throughout t} 
each generation adapting the forms evolved by its prede: 
to suit its own needs and at the same time adding new 


its own. The pace could not be forced. If, howe 
should occur, crude and undeveloped forms would res 
cause us to retrace our steps. It was impossible by t 





recognised forms upside down, to obtain good archite 


The modernist architects condemned copying ; vet } 
they copy each other ? 

Mr. J. W. Lee said that all art was a natural progression ; so 
how could we hope to arrest it ? 

\Ir. J. Addison [4.] instanced the new bridge at Ne istle 
as an example of new architectural forms. ‘Tradition should be 


allowed freedom, and not be pinned down to hard and fast 
rules. "Che new Horticultural Hall, London, was a successful 
ince of modernism 





inst 

Mir. Norman Culley [F.] contended that the Egypti 
did follow tradition, in that they adapted the forms of the rock 
cut structures, 

\fter a lengthy discussion, the majority of those present 


declared themselves in favour of the negative view. 


Mir. G. H. Foggitt, F.R.I.B.A., A.R.C.A., presi: 


linner held by the West Yorkshire Society of Architects or 
; January, at the Great Nerthern Hotel. Leeds. 

Among the guests present were: Mr. Walter ‘lapper, 
\.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., Sir Robert Lorimer, K.B.1 ih An 
Alderman D. B. Foster, Lord Mayor of Leeds, Professor A. 


Hamiiton Thompson, M.A., Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, Honorar 
Secretarv R.I.B.A., and Mr. H. V. Lanchester, V.-P.R.I.B.A. 
Che toast of the R.I.B.A. was proposed by Prot I 
Hamilton Thompson. 
\Ir. Walter Tapper, in reply, said they had in Leeds a rising 
chool of architects, with a great city to back then 
great population and district from which they coui 
uits, and he believed that in a very short time they wot 

















possess a school that would compare favourably with the 
reatest in the country. He attached the greatest importance 

» such schools, and had spoken a great deal upen education, 

» necessary to the budding architect ; but he attached as 

nuch importance to the education of the layman. As spokes- 
men of the art of architecture in that district, they had a 
task laid upon them in being members of a great in- 





trial community. ‘They had to impress upon the laymen 
of the district the vital importance of architecture as a real 
aid to civilisation, and that was a big task. He wished there 
were more commercial men in the assembly that night, 
because he should like to tell them that great architecture was 
really an asset to sound commerce. "That view had been 
realised more readily within the last few years, but it still 
required a little emphasising. ‘The teaching help of such 
societies as theirs could not be regarded as superfluous. !n 
a five minutes’ walk through the streets of any of these big 
cities few with eves to see could help but believe that we had 
fallen far below even the most moderate ideal in our street 
architecture, and to travel through the outer districts of these 
cities was, with very few exceptions, a really bitter experience. 
Nor was it in many cases that there had been little money 
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to spend, but rather that there had been too much. What 


was wanted to-day, he believed, was the unhampered skill of 


the true architect, helped by the spirit of the public at large. 
He knew very well, and so did they, that in these large indus- 
trial centres, there was said to be no time or room for beauty, 
so occupied were the inhabitants in making money. But that 
was a profound fallacy, for we all knew that Athens in the 
great days of its architectural glory with its fine examples of 
painting and sculpture was one of the greatest commercial 
cities of those days. They forget that Florence, Venice, and 
Genoa, possessed of fine beauty and understanding, were the 
busiest and wealthiest in Italy. The speaker's answer to that 
was that certain modern cities such as New York, Chicago, 
Stockholm, and many others were possessed of great archi- 
tectural works. Soin some of their own industrial cities now 
ind again arose a great building, not necessarily at the desire 
ff the community, but in spite of their not wanting it, and 
that was why, during the course of his presidency, he had laid 
so much stress on the education of the public. ‘The man in 
the street should be encouraged to take more interest in his 
city ; for civic pride was a great thing. He liked to see a 
man stand up for the reputation of his native city, and still 
more to feel that his city was truly worthy of praise. 

Sir Robert Lorimer, acknowledging the toast of the Allied 
Societies, proposed by Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, said that the 
design of the new bridges that were being built was of great 
importance. The reinforced concrete bridge was a thing 
which had come to stay, but he did not think they had got 
very far with their design. He did not see why some colouring 
matter could not be added to the cement, to render such 
bridges more in harmony with the countrysides in which they 
vere placed. 

The president of the society, Mr. G. H. Foggitt, replying 
to that toast, said he would like to refer to the plight of the 
population in some of the darker areas of Leeds, and men- 
tioned that some of his society’s members, aware of the fact 
that such areas would, sooner or later, have to be demolished, 
nd with the idea of qualifying themselves for that task had, 
during the last few months, visited the city of Amsterdam 
ler to inspect some of the housing schemes there. If, 
by waving a magici: in’s wand, they could transform some of 
the congested areas into districts possessed of large blocks of 
flats, three or four storeys high, constructed in an impressive 
but economic manner, they would feel that they had done a 
great deal towards the making of such a city as they desired 


In ore 








to see. 


Students of the Leeds School of Architecture took part in 
a debate at the rooms of the West Yorkshire Society of Archi- 
tects on January 31, the subject for discussion being : 
‘To be the compleat architect, it is necessary to engage in 
broader interests than those usually associated with the practice 
of architecture.” 

In opening in the affirmative, Mr. E. Seel said that the 
student’s imagination required continued and varied stimulus. 
Architecture, in the highest sense of the word, must be an 
expression of life, since it is the art most intimately and 
universally connected with life. "The more intensive an archi- 
tectural training became, the more restricting it was in that 
sense. Alternative intellectual occupation was needed to 
balance the evil effects of ‘‘ one way thinking.’ The question 
of what should be the direction of this outlet, was a purely 
personal one, depending on inclination and ability. QOne 
suggestion was the study of music ; but this must be more 


than an occasional visit to the opera. The less obvious 
possibility was an active interest in social work such as the 
administration of a local institute or welfare centre. The 
object of such work must be clearly dissociated from the 
common one of ‘ 


‘ job getting.” Brain fag resulted from pro- 
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Complete change was better 


longed study of one subject. 
than complete rest. 

For the negative point of view, Mr. J. Needham said that 
it was contended that outside interests broadened the mind 
and stirred up creative faculty, but surely the study of executed 
works did that. Sir Joshua Reynolds once said: ‘‘ The 
habit of contemplating and brooding over the ideas of great 
geniuses, until you find yourself warmed by the contact, is 
the sure method of an artist-like mind.’’ What real benefit 
was to be obtained, in terms of architecture, from the close 
study of a subject altogether divorced from that art? As 
for music, most people with a musical sense could get ideas 
and inspiration from that without going deeply into the 
technique of the art. Beethoven was said to have obtained 
much of his inspiration from the contemplation of nature, but 
nobody would suppose that he walked the fields with a magni- 
fying glass, but would simply allow his mind to be acted upon 
by the general beauty. 

Mr. G.B. Stickney said that the liberally educated architect, 
as outlined on the affirmative side, would have no chance 
against the specialist, particularly in competition work ; he 
would find himself secondary to one who earnestly pursued 
the study of architecture alone. 

Mr. F. W. H. Allison [.4.] referred to the medical specialist 
as an instance of a man who, in the main, confined himself to 
one subject. He was of opinion that if outside interests were 
followed, they should be of a scientific nature in order to 
encourage the inventive faculties. 

Mr. G. L. Broadbent [4.] said that it was necessary to study 
all the arts connected with architecture, and surely that was a 
wide enough field ; though there were certainly social interests 
which might be studied with advantage. 

On the question being put to the meeting, the majority of 
those present voted in the affirmative. 

A collection of drawings and photographs of work by Messrs. 
Chorley, Gribbon, and Foggitt, of Leeds, was on view in the 
rooms the same evening. 





THE ROME SCHOLARSHIPS 1929. 

The Council of the British School of Rome announce the 
following results of the competitions for the Rome Scholar- 
ships of 1929: 

Vural Painting —Richard J. Finny, of the Byam Shaw 
School cf Drawing and Painting. 

Fugraving.—Miss Evelvn M. Gibbs, of the Royal College of 
Art; former student of the Liverpool City School of Art. 

Sculpture—No award. 

Architecture —The undermentioned candidates have been 
selected to take part in the Final Competition for the Rome 
Scholarship in Architecture, the result of which will not be 
announced until the end of June next :—H. L. Barton, P. G 
Freeman, H. J. Knowles, L. Wright, of Liverpool University ; 
Miss S. Speight, of Manchester University ; J. R. 'Tolson, of 
Leeds College of Art; H. A. Townsend, of London Univer- 
sity. 

The following candidates in the Final Competition of 1928 
were granted exemption from the Preliminary Competition of 
1929, and are admitted direct to the Final Competition : 
T. M. Ashford (Architectural Association), E. F. Davies 
(Liverpool U niversity), ind J. B. Wride (Welsh School of 
Architecture, Cardiff). 

An exhibition of the works submitted in the Competitions 
is being held in the Imperial Gallery of Art, Imperial 
Institute, and will continue till 23 February. [Open 10 a.m. to 
5 p.-m.] 
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Obituary 


RALPH KNOTT [F.] 
We announce with deep regret the death of Mr. Ralph 
Knott on 25 January 1929. 
Mr. Knott was born in 1878 at.d educated at the City 
of London School. He was articled to Messrs. Woodd 


and Ainslie, and he was for eight years in the office of 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A. His principal works are the new 
London County Hall, designs for the Northern Ireland 
Parliament House, Belfast, in association with Mr. Arnold 


*’Thornely, and various private houses in different parts of 


England. In London he was responsible for Nos. 1 and 
21, Upper Grosvenor Street, and 18, Upper Brook Street. 
He also designed factories for Messrs. W. T. Henley’s 
Telegraph Company at Gravesend. 

By common ccnsent the new County Hall is one of the 
most successful public buildings of recent years. When, 
in 1908, Mr. Knott won the competition opened by the 
L..C.C., he was only 29 years old, and the foundation stone 
of the building was laid by King George in 1912. For 
three years, during which Mr. Knott was in the Royal Air 
Force designing aeroplanes, work had to be stopped on the 
building, but on his return in 1919 it rapidly went forward 
to completion, and the County Hall was opened by King 
George on 17 July, 1922. Inits present form the building 
is incomplete, but the additional wing is now in progress. 

The practical problem of the architect of the County 
Hall was to group a great number of rooms of different 
sizes, to be used for varicus purposes, also a council 
chamber, committee rooms, and offices, under a single 
roof in a unified design. ‘This requirement has been 
carried out with g.eat success, and the building bears 
what is felt to be a satisfactory relation to the Houses of 
Parliament across the river. ‘The architectural treatment 
of the central portion contrasts finely with the simplicity 
of the wings, which depend for their effect entirely on 
the proportions and disposition of windows; and the 
corner pavilions, with their massive basements, repeat 
more simply the pavilions at the horns of the crescent, 
bringing the long river front into unity. 

Mr. Knott’s work in general is distinguished by a 
masculine simplicity of treatment. A good example of 
his domestic style is Mallord House, Chelsea. Among 
his other works was the £200 Daily Mail cottage. Mr. 
Knott was elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1921, and 
was a member of the Architecture Club. He practised 
in partnership with Mr. E. S. Collins, in the Adelphi. 

At a meeting of the London County Council on 29 January 
a tribute was paid to Mr. Knott by Mr. Greenwood, who was 
intimately connected with him during the building of the 
County Hall. Mr. F. E. Williams [¥.] also spoke. Mr 
Williams said : 

** As a member of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
which Ralph Knott belonged, I would like to add my testimony 
to his great industry and genius. Ralph Knott won the open 
competition in 1907 for this magnificent building. 

“* He was selected to prepare the plans for the Parliament 
House at Belfast, and was the author of other notable buildings, 
and was nominated by various Presidents of the Royal Institute 
to assess important competitions. 

** You are all familiar with this fine monumental building, 


1 


great in conception, direct in plan and beautiful in execution, 






















and we all deplore his sudden death at the early age of 50, 
before its final completion. 

‘* Perhaps the most fitting tribute to his memory in this 
chamber is in the epitaph to our greatest architect, Sir Christo. 
pher Wren: Si monumentum requiris circumspice.”’ 


H. A. SYMINGTON [4.] 

Herbert Andrew Symington died at Leicester on December 
6th, 1928. 

He was 43 vears of age and became an Associate in 1920, 
He was articled in 1904 to Messrs. Goddard and Catlow, 
FF.R.I.B.A. of Market Street, Leicester, and remained with 
this firm until the outbreak of war. 

He joined the First 4th Batt. (Territorial) of the Leicester- 
shires in August, 1914, and received a commission and was 
gazetted to the roth Batt. Leicesters early in 1915, became 
Brigade Bombing Officer and was ultimately transferred to the 
2nd Batt. in Mesopotamia where he was wounded. He also 
served in France and Egypt, India and Palestine. At the end 
of the war he joined the staff of the late Howard H. Thomson, 
F.R.I.B.A. 

At the same time Mr. Thomson’s senior assistant (Mr. W. J. 
Prince) also returned from the war. On the death of H.H. 
Thomson in 1922 the practice was left to H. A. Symington and 
W. J. Prince to carry on. 

Among the principal works for which the partnership has 
been responsible are the Westcliff High School for Boys at 
Southend-on-Sea (won in competition by the late H. H. 
Thomson), the New Wyggeston Grammar School for Girls 
at Leicester, extensions to the Leicester Isolation Hospital, 
the Barwell Liberal Club and the Housing Schemes for the 
Barrow-upon-Soar R.D.C. which were won in competition, 
a fair amount of factory work, including the extension to the 
Liberty Shoe building and a number of business men’s houses 
in Leicester and the County. 1. a Pe 2 





THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ APPROVED 
SOCIETY. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Architects’ and Sur- 
veyors’ Approved Society was held on 24 January at the 
Surveyors’ Institution (by kind permission of the Council of 
the Surveyors’ Institution). 

The Committee of Management elected for 1929-1y30 
included :—Mr. A. Goddard, C.B.E., and Mr. R. G. Strachan, 
F.S.I. (representing the Surveyors’ Institution); Mr. Ian 
MacAlister and Mr. Herbert Shepherd, F.R.I.B.A. (repre- 
senting the R.I.B.A.); Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.1.B.A. ; 
Mr. F.R. Yerbury (representing the Architectural Association); 
and Mr. O. H. Cooke, M.C., M.A., and Mr. J. W. Denington, 
LL.R.I.B.A. (representing the Association of Architects’, Sur- 
veyors’ and Technical Assistants). 

Mr. A. Goddard was re-elected as Chairman, and Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood as Treasurer. 

In the course of his speech the Chairman said :—‘‘ On 
entering insurance, a young assistant may choose to insure 
either through the Post Office, through one of the large 
societies of more mixed membership, or through a small, 
but compact, professional society such as ours. ‘The chief 
disadvantage of insuring through the Post Office (Deposit 
Contributors’ Fund) is that not a penny more can be drawn 
out in benefits than has actually been paid in in contributions. 

‘* No such restriction is applied by this Society, as is in- 
stanced by the case of one of our members, who commenced 
insuring through us on the inauguration of the original 
National Health Insurance Act on 15 July 1912. From then, 
this member paid contributions for just over two years at the 
then rate of gd. per week, 5d. of which was payable by his 
employer. At the end of July 1914 this member contracted 
pneumonia, followed by debility, which continuously in- 
capacitated him for wo1k until last October, and during that 
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whole period he drew benefit from this Society, totalling over 
£250, as against his own initial outlay in contributions of 
{1 16s. Had he been insured through the Post Office, pay- 
ment of benefit to him would have ceased after he had drawn 
in benefit the sum of £4 1s., the total cost of contributions paid 
by him and his employer. Another drawback to Post Office 
Insurance is that that fund has no scheme whatever for 
providing such ‘additional benefits’ as dental or optical 
treatment. 

“In regard to the larger societies, the advantages of in- 
suring through us in preference to one of these are not so 
obvious. Most of the latter have in operation ‘ additional 
benefits,’ which on paper compare fairly favourably with our 
existing scheme, but few societies, if any, meet claims in full 
as we do. 

‘“‘ Our ‘ additional benefit ’ scheme is at present subject to 
a drawback common to the schemes of other societies, 
in that it is available only to persons who have been 
continuously insured through the same society for five years. 
However, a recent Ministry of Health circular, setting forth 
briefly the changes embodied in the 1928 Insurance Act, 
gives grounds for anticipating that this ‘ waiting period’ of 
five years may be materially reduced. Any such reduction 
to two, or even three, years would remove a grievance of our 
comparatively recently joined members.”’ 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
3 December 1928. 
THe GENERAL APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE. 

It was decided, on the recommendation of the Board, 
to ask the Allied Societies’ Conference to consider how 
they could best assist the Board in furthering the general 
appreciation of architecture. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF LONDON, ETC. : PROPOSED 
SERIES OF SPECIAL MEETINGS. 

The Council have given the Art Standing Committee 
power to arrange a series of Special Meetings at which 
papers on schemes for the development of London, etc., 
will be read. 

THE Eart HatG MEMorIAL. 

The President reported that, at the request of Lord 
Londonderry he had nominated, on behalf of the 
R.I.B.A., Sir Herbert Baker, A.R.A. [F.], to act as an 
honorary Assessor to judge the models of the statue of 
Lord Haig, which are to be made by three sculptors in a 
limited competition. Sir Herbert Baker will act in con- 
junction with other Assessors nominated by the Royal 
Academy and the Royal Society of Sculptors. 

BriTIsH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1929. 

On the recommendation of the Allied Societies’ Con- 
erence, the date of the British Architects’ Conference, 
1929, at York, was fixed for 12-15 June. 

PROPAGANDA REGARDING LITTER, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
ETC. : PROPOSED CONFERENCE IN LONDON. 

The Council gladly agreed to co-operate with the Lon- 
don Society in connection with the conference which the 
latter propose to hold in London early in the New Year to 
carry on the propaganda with regard to litter, obnoxious 
advertisements, etc., which was recently inaugurated at 
the Leicester Conference. 

EXHIBITION OF Mr. BERTRAM GOODHUE’S WorRK 
AT THE R.I.B.A. 
It was agreed to make arrangements for holding an 
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exhibition at the R.I.B.A. of the work of the late Mr. 
Bertram Goodhue. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The following results were reported to the Council :— 

R.I.B.A. Summer Examinations.—Intermediate Exam- 
ination.—126 Examined, 33 Passed, 93 Relegated ; Per- 
centage Passed, 26. 

Final Examination.—Examined, 57 (and 5 Part 1 only), 
Passed, 30 ; (and 4 Part 1 only) Relegated, 28 ; Percentage 
Passed, 55. 

Special Examination.—Examined, 13 ; Passed, 5 ; Rele- 
gated, 8 ; Percentage Passed, 38. 

Special Examination in Design for Former Members of the 
Society of Architects Examined, 3; Passed, 1; Rele- 
gated, 2 ; Percentage Passed, 33. 

Professional Practice Examination—Examined, 52 ; 
Passed, 48; Relegated, 4; Percentage Passed, 92. 


THE EXAMINATION FOR THE R.I.B.A. DIPLOMA IN 
TOWN PLANNING. 
Three candidates presented themselves at the Examina- 
tion held in June 1928, of whom two were successful, 
viz., Mr. S. H. Collins and Mr. H. G. Simms. 


RECOGNISED SCHOOLS. 

The R.I.B.A. Silver Medal for Schools of Architecture 
recognised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Exam- 
ination was awarded to D. B. Solomon, Liverpool Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. 

The R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and £5 in books for Schools 
of Architecture recognised for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was awarded to H. 
Jackson, Birmingham School of Architecture. 


Post-CERTIFICATE (INTERMEDIATE STAGE) CLASSES IN 
DESIGN. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided to 
encourage all Schools recognised for exemption from the 
R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination only to form post- 
certificate classes in design. 

ANNUAL STUDENTS’ EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ 
WoRrRKING DRAWINGs. 

The Board reported that they were making the arrange- 
ments necessary for holding the Annual Exhibition of 
Architects’ Working Drawings from 11 to 21 March 
1929. 

LIBRARIES OF SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Board reported that the Visiting Board had allotted 
the grant of £50, which the Council had made for the 
Libraries of Schools of Architecture for 1928, as follows : 

R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol, £25. 
School of Architecture, Leicester, £10. 
Department of Architecture, Surveying and Build- 
ing, The Northern Polytechnic, £15. 
R.I.B.A. Prizes AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

The RI.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship at the School 
of Architecture, The Architectural Association —The 
Board reported that the Studentship had been awarded to 
to Mr. H. M. Peskett. 

The Tite Prize, 1926.—The Board reported that they 
had approved the report on his tour submitted by Mr. A. 
C. Cotton, 1st Prizeman, 1926. 

The R.I.B.A. (Howard Colls) Travelling Studentship at 
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the Architectural Association School of Architecture.-—The 
Board reported that the Studentship for 1928-1929 had 
been awarded to Mr. E. W. N. Mallows 

The R.I.B.A. (Donaldson) Medal at the Bartlett School 
of Architecture, University of London—The Board re- 
ported that the Medal for 1927-1928 had been awarded 
to Mr. W. G. D. Anderson. 

The Godwin and Wimperis Bursary, 192 The Board 
reported that they had approved the programme of his 
tour proposed by Mr. J. Murray Easton [/’.] (Godwin 
and Wimperis Bursar, 1927). 

The R.I.B.A. (Anderson and Webb) S 
Gambridge University School of Architecture —TVhe Board 
reported that the Scholarship for 1928-1929 had been 
awarded to Mr. J. R. Smith, of Northampton 

The R1I.B.A. Maintenane Scholarshi The Board 
reported that the following had been granted renewals of 
their R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships for the vear 
1925-1929 : 


larship at the 


B. I. Dav (R.W.A. School of Architect Bristol). 

\. K. Brown (School « Architectur \rmstrong 
( ollege, New istle-upor Tyne 

Herbert Jackson (Birmingham School of Architec- 
ture) 

E. J. White (Bartlett School of Architecture, Univer- 
sity of London 

E. L. W. Davies (Bartlett School of Architecture, Uni- 
versity of London 

J. F. D. Wylson (School of Architecture, Architec- 
tural Association) (A.G.B.I. Maintenance Scholar- 


ship). 
C. J. Bartlett (Welsh School of Architecture, Carditf) 
(R.1.B.A. 4th and 5th Year Maintenance Scholar- 


ship). 
The RJIB.A, (Are hibald Dawnay) Si hol, Ti ship The 
Board reported that the following awards had_ been 


made :— 

(a) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of £75 
for the year 1928-1929 to L. A. Chackett, Birming- 
ham School of Architecture 

(b) An R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarship of {50 
for the year 1928-1929 to J. Hughes, Liverpool Uni- 
versity School of Architecture 

(c) Asecond year R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholar- 
ship of £50 for the year 1928-1929 to W. G. Plant, 
Liverpool University School of Architecture 

CORRESPONDING MEMBERS OF THE BOARD. 

On the recommendation of the Board, the following 
were appointed Corresponding Members of the Board of 
Architectural Education and of the Schools Committee: 

Professor G. E. Pearse [A.] (School of Architecture, 
University of the Witwatersrand) 
Professor C. H. C. Wright (Department of Architec- 
ture, University of Toronto) 
Professor E. R. Arthur [A.] (Department of Archi- 
tecture, University of Toronto) 
NEALE, 


BEQUEST BY THE LATE MIR, JAMI 
ate Mr. James 


It was decided that the bequest by the 
Neale should be devoted to a Bursary for measured 
drawings of old buildings to be awarded on lines similar 
to those on which the Godwin Bursarv is awarded and a 
scheme drawn up by the Board this purpose was ap- 
pro\ ed. 
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Dr. RAYMOND UNWIN. 

The Council passed a very cordial vote of thanks to Dr. 
Raymond Unwin at the termination of his appointment as 
Chief Town Planning Inspector and Chief Architect 
Housing, at the Ministry of Health, for the valuable ser- 
vices he has rendered to the art of Architecture and to the 
members of the profession while occupying that impor- 
tant position. ‘They also expressed their appreciatioi ‘and 
congratulations to him on his new appointment as tech- 
nical expert to the Greater London Regional Planning 
Committee. 

EXHIBITION OF BLACK AND WHITE AND COLOUR 
Work By MIEMBERS OF THE R.I.B.A. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was passed in favour of 
those members who had so kindly lent drawings for this 
exhibition. 

THE RurRAL RECONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION, 

The ‘Town Planning and Housing Committee reported 
that they had appointed Mr. Percival M. Fraser [F.], 
and Mr. G. £. 5S. Streatfeild [F’.]. to represent the R.1.B.A. 
at the Conference on ‘* Educational Policy in its Rela- 
tion to Rural Reconstruction ’’ held by the Rural Recon- 
struction Association on 10 November 1928. 


‘THE CONTROL OF PETROL FILLING STATIONS, 

Ihe Town Planning ard Housing Committee reported 
that the Home Secretary had appointed a Committee to 
advise as to the most suitable measures for carrying out 
the object which Parliament had in enacting Section 5 
(By-laws as to petroleum filling stations) of the Petro- 
leum Amendment Act, 1928 (now incorporated in the 
Petroleum (Consolidation) Act, 1928) and that, at the 
request of the Home Office Committee, they had prepared 
and sent 2 memorandum of their views on the subject, 
\Ir. H. V. Lanchester having been appointed te give oral 
evidence on behalf of the R.1.B.A. 

‘THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

A grant of {150 was made to the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society for the year 1928. 

THE FOUNDLING EsTATE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 

A donation of £5 5s. was given to the funds of the 
Foundling Estate Protection Association. 

‘THE BerTRAM GOODHUE MEMORIAL FUND. 

A donation of £5 5s. was given to the Bertram Goodhue 
Memorial Fund. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Henry M. Fletcher [F’.] and Mr. L. Sylvester Sulli- 
van [F.] were renominated to represent the R.I.B.A. on 
the University of London Architectural Education Com- 
mittee for the year commencing 1 March 1929. 

‘THE RoyaAL SANITARY INSTITUTE AND SANITARY 
INSPECTORS’ EXAMINATION JOINT BOarD. 

\MIr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F’.] was renominated to repre- 
sent the R.I.B.A. on the Roval Sanitary Institute and 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Joint Board for a period 
of three years ending 31 December, 1931. 

REVISION OF THE R.I.B.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. 

Proposals for the revision of the Scale of Charges 
prepared by the Special Committee on the Working of the 
Scale of Charges were approved and will be submitted to 
the General Body at an early date. “' 
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R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS. 
During the month of December 1928, the following 
have been registered as Probationers of the Royal 
Institute : 


ALNER : REGINALD FRANK, 5 Firbank Road, Winton, Bourne- 
outh. 
Baiite: JOHN SOMERVILLE, Deanwood, Pencaitland, East- 
thian, N.B. 
Bak : Henry G., Foreshaw House, 254 Alcester Road 
South, King’s Heath, Birmingham. 
Bal : ANTHONY GERALD, 54 Wimborne Road, Southsea. 
Bat 1: ‘THOMAS, 22 Eustace Street, Great Lever, Bolton. 
Basro \IARIA AUGUsTA DE Castro, co Messrs. Little, 
\dams and Wood, Hongkong, China. 
Br Joun RAYMOND, 138 Ferry Road, Leith, Midlothian. 
BENNING + REGINALD GeEoRGE, ** Brackenhurst,’’ Goodchild 
Road, Wokingham, Berks. 
Betts Cyrit, ** The Bungalow,”’ Apperknowle, near Shet- 
Br : RANDOLPH CorTGRAVE, ¢,0 Messrs. Nobbs and Hyde, 
Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada. 
BrVA Toast WADKIN, 34 Westcotes Drive, Leicester. 
Bu : VAJESHANKY ATMARAM. co Dr. S. R. A. Sharma, 
rg2zon Tram ‘Terminus, Maharaji Building, Bombay, 
B "THomMas Porteous, 3 Park Road, Preston, Lancs. 
BostoN : FIELDFLOWER ERNeEst ARTHUR, 28 Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, W.C.1. 
Boston : THomas Fowerr., 28 Bernard Street, Russell 
“square, W.C.1. 
B eR: Cyrit. THoxas Goopsan, ‘* Orchard Cottag 
C) Lane, Coventry. 
Bowers : JOHN LAMBERT, Bella Vista, Station Road, Mickle- 


er, near Derby. 
B ext Fercus HuGuHes, ** Francisville,” 
Pittenweem, Fife, N.B. 
Broprick : Percy FRANK, 24 Quinton Avenue, Merton Park. 
Brown : Harry KENNETH, 77 Castlewood Road, Stamford 
Hill, N.16. 
BROWNRIGG : JOHN Epwarp ANNEsSLEY, ‘The White House, 
\iilford, Surrey. 
BryiN : ALBERT STANLEY, 17 Rosedew Road, Hammersmith, 
W.6. 
BUBB: SIDNEY JAMeEs, ‘ Olive Mount,’* High Green Road, 
\ltofts, near Normanton, Yorks. 
BurDEN : ‘THOMAS JOHN AURIOL, 19 Oxford Road, Gunners- 
bury, W.4. 
Caney: BARBARA JOAN, 11 Hamlet Gardens, Ravenscourt 
Park, W.6. 

CHAMBERS : JOHN CyRIL, 202 Victoria Avenue, Hull. 
Cuurct): CHARLES Henry, The Laurels, Winchester Road, 
Alresford, Hants. 
CLaQguE: JAMES LESLIE, 


Milton Place, 


*“Edremony,” Bay View Road, 





Port Erin, Isle-of-Man. 

CLARKE: GEORGE WILLIAM, 55 North Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

Cotts: LesLie ‘THOMAS, 3 Kingsdown Avenue, South Croy- 


don, Surrey. 
Cooper : ANTHONY, 77 Westbourne Gardens, Hove, Sussex. 
CoveLL : RALPH GEORGE, 244 High Road, Lee, S.E.13. 
CRAWFORD : CeciL HUGH, 12 Lamont Road, Chelsea, S.W.10. 
CumMING : RONALD WALTER, ‘‘ Salvington *’ 56, St. Peter’s 
Road, Reading, Berks. 
Date: BERNARD Henry, 23 London Road, Southampton. 
Davies: Howarp JAMEs, 28 Severn Road, Weston-super- 
Mare, Somerset. 
DickINSON : FRANK, 12 Wolsey Road, Fleetwood. 
Dovcias : Cyrit GEorGE, 199 Thorne Road, Melton Mow- 
bray, Leics. 
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Ducret : Cecit THoMAs GeorGce, Brownswood, Station Road, 
Orpington, Kent. 

Epncar: JOHN LANG, 3 Yarrow Gardens, N. 
Glasgow. 

EpMONDs : ALEXANDER Henry, 33 Linden Road, Hampton-on- 
Thames, Middlesex. 

Evans : WILLIAM Trevor, 10 Hill Street, Haverfordwest 

FENNER: ARCHIBALD ‘Titomas, “‘ Leisere,’’ Kingsway, Fel- 
pham, near Bognor. 


IXelvinside, 


Foster : GEOFFREY, “‘ Eversleyv,’’ Coley Avenue, Reading. 

Francis: HENRY Prescorr, 95, ‘Tantallon Road, Balham 
S.W.12. 

GALLETTI : BEATRICE, c o A, Galletti, Esq, Collector of 'Tin- 


nevelly, Tinnevelly, South India. 
GEAR: ARTHUR MIDDLETON, 22 Rolleston Drive, Nottingham 


Gick \IARGARET CeciLy, 14 Glenmore Road, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

GILL: CLIFFORD, 53 Queen’s Road, Reading. 

GOULDING : LESLIE ST ART, C/O 13 Edgw ire Avenue, Hare- 
hills, Leeds. 

Grecory : GLYN Lancron,** Kaingo,’’ Portsmouth Avenue, 
Thames Ditton. 

GRIEVE: Mary Noé! 102 AMlarine Avenue, Alonkseaton 


Northumberland. 


Hacocis : CrLirrorp Henry, 8 Sinclair Grove, Golders Green 
N.W.11. 

Hart: Duptry Rapciiree, 13 Mons Avenue, Hebburn-on- 
Tyne, Co. Durham. 

HIAMILTON : GEORGE MluRRAY, 24 Kerr Street, Glasgow 
N.W. 

HANNAH: JAMES MIAXWELL, 47 Fast London Street, Edin 
burgh. 


HARRINGION Mary KATHLEEN, Cherrytield, ‘Templeogue, 
Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

Harris: BeERNARD WriGHt, 16 Mapperley Hall Drive, 
Nottingham. 

HARRISON: JOHN Epwarbpd KENNETH, 63 ‘Thurleigh Road, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.12. 

Hart: GrorGE DONALD, 94 Boswall Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Hayes : ConraAD, 82 High Street, Staple Hill, Bristol. 

Heap: Patt Ernest, 23 Hamilton Road, Bedtord Park, W.4 

HiGGIN: Joun, ‘* The Cottage,’ Seedfield, Bury, Lancs. 

HicGins : WILLIAM PatRICck, 29 Patrick’s Hill, Cork. 

Hotmes: ARCHIBALD DowuGLas, 13 Argyle Street, Paisley, 
N.B. 

HoOPrKINSON : 
Oldham. 

HUTCHISON : CHARLES ERNEsT, 20 Kilgour Avenue, Kirk- 
caldy, Fife. 

HuTcHON: James, The Cottage, Glenlomond, by Kinross, 
Scotland. 

INNES: JAMES, 25 Springvalley Terrace, Edinburgh. 

IRVING: Roerrr ArtTHUR, ‘“‘ The Limes,’’ Heads Nook, 
Carlisle, Cumberland. 

JAMES: MARGARET JOHNSTON, 25 Inverleith Terrace, Edinburgh. 

JOHNSON : CYNTHIA JOAN, Gransett, Latham Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

JOHNSTONI WitiiaM RocGers, Landscape, Greenisland, 
Co. Antrim. 

Kipps: Epwarp JOHN, 33 Huddlestone Road, Forest Gate, 


Uppermill, N. 


KeNNFTH, “The Square,” 


I.EAL : NEWMAN DE Sousa, 10 Nowroji Road, Lower Colaba, 
Bombay, India. 

LENNIF, JOHN, Southleigh, Murrayfield, Edinburgh. 

LIsTER: NORMAN, 71, Grange Street, Fountain Road, Hull. 

MacpoNALp : ANGUs, 51 Russell Street, Wishaw, Lanarkshir: 

Macrae: Davip INverARITY,c o Murray, Marywell, Arbroath 
Angus, N.B. 

\IALANDKAR : KeSHAV BULVANT, Hirji Asur Chawl, Bhoiwada 
Cross Road, Parel, Bombay No. 12, India. 
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MARGERRISON : RONALD, ‘‘ Kyverdale,’’ Southsea Avenue, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 

McAnprew : WALTER JAMES, 180 Condercum Road, Benwell, 
Newcastle. 

McCartney: ARCHIBALD HUNTER, 301 
Glasgow, S.W.1. 

McNauGutT: LAwWRANCE BUCHANAN, Corner Windermere 
Road, and Abbott Streets, Hamilton, Brisbane, Australia. 

MIDDLEBROOK : BasiL CHURTON, 14 East Cliff, Dover, Kent. 

Mites: JOHN RICHARD, 122 Wansbeck Terrace, Ashington, 
Northumberland. 

MINNETT: CHARLES WILLIAM, 
Road, Tankerton, Kent. 


Langlands Road, 


‘ Fairmead,”’ Bridgefield 


Mor.uinc: LEONARD FRANCIS, Fletching Cottage, Seaford, 
Sussex. 
Morris : ALFRED SYDNEY, 214 Mile End Road, E.1. 


Morris : Nort ENNEVER SETON, 100 Overstrand Mansions 
Battersea Park, S.W.11. 

PARKER: ALFRED DEREK MCKELLEN, 2 Gubyan 
Herne Hill, S.E.24. 

PEMBERY : GERALD, 95 
5.27. 

PICKERING: JOSEPH WILLIAM, 88 Subway 
Road, Hull. 

PIERCE : STEPHEN ROWLAND, 39 Great James Street, W.C.1 

Pope: Paut KENNERELL, The Bungalow, Bleadon Hill, 
Weston-super-Mare. 

PoTTER : JOHN ALEXANDER, 21 The Market Place, Derby. 

PRIESTLEY : THOMAS JOHN, 57 Micklegate, Selby, Yorkshire. 

Prince: WILLIAM Howarp, ‘“ Graymills,’? Melton Road, 
Syston, near Leicester. 

RAMSBOTTOM : Roy, 132 Arnold Street, Bolton, Lancs 

RATCLIFFE: Beric Forp, 25 James Street, Radcliffe, Lancs. 

RAVEN : GEORGE Harrop, ‘‘ Benacre,’’ Church Road, Low 
Fell, Gateshead. 

Raw : GrEorGE BANks, 14 Carr Hall Road, Nelson, Lancs. 

" ] 


Avenue, 


Road, W. Norwood, 


Wolfington 


Street, Hessle 


RAWLINS: ALEXANDER JAMES, 7 Topsfield Parade, Crouch 
End, N.8. 

REAVELL : Mary Procter, Prudhoe Street, Alnwick, North- 
umberland. 

ReITtH : DouGLas ALEXANDER, 58 Hamilton Road, Willesden, 
N.W.10. 

Ricues: Ropert, 24 Dora Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


ROBINSON : THOMAS GENTRY, 109 West View, Church Road, 
Northwich, Cheshire. 
RoGeErs : CHARLES EDWARD, 21 Trim Road, Amersham Vale, 


S.E.14 


Rowe : FRANK RosBert, 7 East Green, Southwold, Suffolk. 
ROWLEDGE : DoNALD Henry, “ Ellerslie,’’ 21 Trowels Lane, 
Derby. 


SANDERSON : GEORGE STEWART, 17 Redcliffe Street, S.W.10 
SauL : JONATHAN, The Saw Mill, Bridgefoot, Workington. 
SCHOFIELD : HaroLp DuDLEYD, 61 North Road, West Bridg- 
ford, Nottingham. 
Scott : GORDON ALBERT, 7 
SHARPE: JAN CLAUDE CHAMBERLAIN, 61 Par} 
Lane, Ilford, Essex. 
SHEARING : ARTHUR HENRY, 35 Lupton Street, N.W.5 
SHEARS : NORMAN GEORGE, 20 Linwood Road, Bournemouth 


7 Ravenhill Park, Belfast. 
Road, Green 


SHEPPARD: WILLIAM ARTHUR, Chantry House, Hatfield, 
Herts. 

S1IBLEY : EpwWaArRD GeEorcE, “ Priestwood Hcuse,”’ Bracknell, 
Berks. 

SMALLEY: ERNEST ALFRED, ‘‘ Brow Side,’’ Whalley Road, 


Accrington. 
SMITH : DUDLEY WILLIAM FREDERICK, 28 Gros\ 
East Sheen, S.W.14. 
SmiITH: Ernest DouGtas, ‘‘ Kenilworth 


enor Avenue, 


Goodes Lane, 


Syston, near Leicester. 
SMITH : 


FRANCIS LLoyp, 39 Pulleyns Avenue, East Ham, E.6. 
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SOMERTON : GEOFFORY, 37 St. Julian’s Farm Road, West 
Norwood, S.E.27. 

SOUTHCOMBE: JOHN RICHARD, ‘* Woodside,” Raleigh Road 
Barnstaple, Devon. ; 

STANLEY: Louis H., 42 Clarendon Gardens, Park Lane 
Wembley. 

STUART: LESLIE CHARLES, 70 Princes Street, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex. 

SUNDERLAND : Eric STANLEY, 13 Hetherton Street, York. 

SWAN : Maurice RICHARD, “ Silverdale,’ Fletchwood Road, 
Totton, Hants. 

‘TAYLOR : ARTHUR ROLAND, Box Cottage, High Street, Yalton, 
Bristoi. 

TEMPLE: Peter, 418 Hornsey Road, Holloway, N.19. 


THOMSON : DuNCAN, 1 White Hart Lane, Wood Green, N, 22. 
[HOMSON: WILLIAM INNES, ‘‘ Sunny Croft,’ Barnton, 
Edinburgh. 


['HORNALLEY: FRANK, 11 Heywood Grove, Brooklands, 
Cheshire. 

VoKE: Ivor WILLIAM, ‘* The Gaze Way,’’ 
Road, Henleaze, Bristol. 

WalILes: PuHitip ARTHUR, 
Bucks. 

WakE: JOHN NEWBIGIN, Howden Bank, Lanchester, Co, 
Durham. 

Warp: Horace ALBERT, 5 Smyrna Road, West Hampstead, 


Grange Court 


Knotty Green, Beaconsfield, 


N.W.6. 

Watt: JAMES SINCLAIR, 42 Havelock Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W.19. 

baiead RONALD CHARLES, 127 Broomhill Drive, Glasgow, 
N 1. 

WEBBER : JOHN LESLIE, 5 St. George Street, Swansea, Glamor- 
gan. 

WEED: CHARLES HAROLD, 13 Lancaster Road, Edmonton, 
N.18. 

WHEBLE: WILLIAM STANBRIDGE, 57 Casewick Road, West 


Norwood, S.E.27. 
Wippows : Wysran, Ladycroft, Allestree, near Derby. 
Wicut: Rorerr CHisHOLM, “‘ Northfield,” 83 St. John’s 

Road, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, N.B. 





Notices 


THE EIGHTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1928-29 will be held on Monday, 18 February, 1929, at 
8 p.m., for the following purposes :—To read _ the 
Minutes of the General Meeting (Business) held on 
Monday 4 February, 1929; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ Modern Banks, with 
special reference to the new Midland Bank Head Office,” 
by Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, Hon. M.A.Oxon., F.S.A., Past 
President R.I.B.A. 

To present the Prizes awarded to the successful com- 
petitors in the recent Competition for a Design for an 
Aerodrome. 

R 1.B.A. DEBATES BETWEEN ARCHITECTS AND 
SPECIALISTS. 

The following is the programme for the remaining 

debates :— 

Tuesday, 19 February 1929, at 5 30 p.m.— 

Subject: ‘‘ Plumbing : Reasonable Modern Practice and 
the Improvement of Bye-laws to Permit of it.” 
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Speakers: Mr. W. H. M. Smeaton (Worshipful Com- 

- pany of Plumbers). Mr. T. P. Bennett, F.R.I.B.A. 
Tuesday, 19 March 1929, at 5.30 p.m.— 

Subject: ‘‘ Metal Fittings of Buildings in Modern 
Practice.” 

Speakers: Mr. W. G. Pringle, of Messrs. Bague’s, Ltd. 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. 

Tuesday, 23 April 1929, at 5.30 p.m.— 

Subject : ‘* Organisation.” 

Speakers : Mr. Matthrew Hill (Messrs. Higgs and Hill). 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.1.B.A. 

It is hoped that as many as possible will attend the 
debates and that the discussions will be general and useful. 
PROPOSED TOUR TO THE UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA. 

It will be remembered that an announcement was made 
in the JOURNAL some little time ago regarding a proposed 
visit to America, and the Secretary has pleasure in 
announcing that arrangements have now been completed 
for a party of members of the Institute and Allied Societies 
to make a short trip to the United States and Canada in 
July next. 

‘he party will sail from Liverpool for New York by 
the Cunard liner Laconia on 13 July, and will return from 
Quebec by the Ascania on 3 August, arriving in Plymouth, 
io August, and London on 11 August. ‘The places 
visited on the other side will include :— 

New York—Washington—Detroit—Niagara Falls— 

‘Toronto—Montreal—Quebec. 
the trip from ‘Toronto to Montreal being made by steamer 
down the River St. Lawrence, passing the Thousand 
Islands en route. 

The cost of the trip will be approximately £95, this 
figure including cabin class accommodation on the above 
mentioned steamers, rail fares in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
hotel accommodation (exclusive of meals ashore), sight- 
seeing trips, etc., and it is believed the trip will prove most 
attractive. 

The Secretary R.1.B.A. will be glad to hear from those 
members who are interested and to forward a detailed 
itinerary of the tour on request. 

Relatives and friends cf members will be welcomed. 

ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the election to take place on 1o June 
1929, they should send the necessary nomination forms 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday 
13 April 1929. 

LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of Section IV, Clause 4 (n) and cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars 
on application to the Secretary R.1I.B.A., stating the clause 
under which they propose to apply for nomination. 

ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

‘The widow of a well-known artist resident in St. John’s 
Wood has two or three vacancies for young students of 
art and architecture as paying guests. 

A comfortable home is offered in a congenial atmo- 
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sphere, suitable for young people possessing common 
interests. 

Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 

INTERNATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN 

PLANNING CONGRESS. 

The International Housing and Town Planning Con- 
gress will be held in Rome from 12 to 19 September 1929, 
under the auspices of the Governor of Rome and the 
principal Italian towns and institutes for people’s housing. 
The Congress has been arranged by the International 
Federation for Housing and ‘Town Planning. Dr. 
Raymond Unwin [F.] is President. 

THE TITE PRIZE AND THE SOANE MEDALLION, 
1929. 
PRELIMINARY COMPETITIONS. 

The attention of intending competitors is called to the 
fact that the Preliminary Competitions for the Tite Prize 
and the Soane Medallion will be held in London and at 
centres in the provinces on ‘Tuesday, 26 March, and 
Wednesday, 27 March 1929, respectively. 

Forms of application for admission to the Preliminary 
Competitions may be obtained at the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. The closing date for the submission of 
forms of application is Monday, 25 February 1929. 
THE R.I.B.A. FINAL EXAMINATION: THESIS. 

The attention of candidates is called to the fact that 
if a design accompanied by a detailed report is submitted 
as the Thesis in the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, it will 
be expected to reach a very high standard of design. 


Competitions 


COMPETITION FOR THE DESIGN OF A 
NATIONAL SIGN FOR PETROL FILLING 
STATIONS AND GARAGES. 

A Committee appointed by the Home Secretary has 
been considering amongst other things the question of 
the exhibition of advertisements on petroleum filling 
stations in connection with the powers granted by Parlia- 
ment to County Councils and Borough Councils to make 
bye-laws for regulating the appearance of such stations 
under Section XI of the Petroleum (Consolidation) Act, 
1928. 

The Committee has not yet presented its report to the 
Secretary of State, but after hearing evidence it is unani- 
mously agreed that, if the appearance of petroleum filling 
stations is to be improved, the exhibition of advertise- 
ments, visible from off the premises, should be rigidly 
restricted, and in their place a standard form of sign 
should be adopted sufficient to indicate to the public the 
presence of filling stations and the different brands of 
petroleum spirit, oil, etc., retailed on the premises and the 
different classes of service to be obtained there. 

For this purpose the Committee desire to obtain an 
attractive design of a sign which can be embodied in bye- 
laws to be made by County Councils or Borough Councils 
and which will thus become a standard for the country, 
easily recognisable by all motorists. 

A competition has been arranged and the conditions 
have been drawn up bya jury appointed by the President 
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R.I.B.A. and consisting of Mr. Oswald P. Milne [F.], 
(Chairman), Mr. Oliver Hill [F.], Mr. Edward Maufe [F.], 
Mr. H. P. G. Maule [F.], and Mr. Basil Oliver [F.]. 

The jury will assess the competition and a prize of {50 
will be awarded for the best design submitted, with a 
further sum of £50 should the design be adopted. 

The conditions of the Competition will be published 
on Tuesday 12 February, and the last day for receiving 
designs will be Tuesday 12 March 1929. 

Copies of the conditions can be obtained on application 
to the Secretary R.I.B.A., o Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


PROPOSED NEW HALL, THE MOUNT SCHOOL, 
YORK. 

The ‘“ Promoters,’ the Committee of the Mount 
School, invite Architects who are members of the Society 
of Friends or those who have at one time attended either 
the Bootham School or the Mount School, York, to 
submit designs in competition for a New Hall, proposed 
to be erected on a site adjoining Dalton Terrac« 

Assessor: Mr. J. Mansell Jenkinson [A 

Premiums: {50, £30 and £20. 

Last day for questions: 1 March 1929 

Last day for sending in designs : 24 April 1929. 

Conditions and site plan may be obtained on application 


to Dr. C. E. Hodgson, The Mount School, York. 


BAILDON U.D.C. HOUSING SCHEME COM- 
PETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 

tion of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the 


above Competition are rot in accordance with the Regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the \1 should not 
take part in the competition 
BOROUGH OF CHESTERFIELD 
COMPETITION FOR NEW INFANT AND JUNIOR 
SCHOOL. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above 
competition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions, 

COMPETITION FOR THE COLUMBUS 
MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE. 

A copy of the report containing complete details of 
the conditions governing the above competition has been 
received in the R.I.B.A. Library. Members who desire 
to enter the competition are required to fill up a regis- 
tration form and return it to the Pan American Union, 
Washington. A number of forms are being sent to the 
R.I.B.A., and can be obtained from the Secretary as soon 
as they are received. Preliminary details of the com- 
petition were published in the R.I.B.A. JourRNAL, 14 July 
1928. 


meantime ember 


SIMON BOLIVAR MEMORIAL. 
PRELIMINARY DETAILS OF A COMPETITION FOR THE 
ERECTION OF A MONUMENT TO THE LIBERATOR BOLIVAR 

IN THE CITY OF QUITO 
A competition has been opened for the 
Quito of a monument to Bolivar. 
The Ecuadorean Minister in Paris and two members 
of the Sociedad Bolivariana of Quito, residing in Paris, 


erection in 
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will form a Committee to organise and carry out the 
said competition. 

A jury of four members, composed of experts, artists 
and art critics will judge the works presented. 

The designs, ‘“‘ Esbozos”’ (drawings or sketches), 
‘ maquettes,” etc., which it is desired to present must 
be forwarded to the Legation of Ecuador, 91 Avenue 
Wagram, Paris, not later than 31 March 1929. 

The sum of 2,000,000 French francs is available for 
the purpose of erecting the monument. This sum in- 
cludes the fees of the artist who will carry out the work, 
either by himself or with others acting under his direction. 

Honourable mention will be awarded to the authors 
of the designs adjudged second and third. 

The decision of the Jury will be submitted to the 
Sociedad Bolivariana, of Quito, for ratification, prior to 
the contract with the author of the selected design being 
signed. 

PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AND MARKET 
HALL, ELLESMERE PORT. 

The Urban District Council of Ellesmere Port and Whitby 
invite architects to submit designs in competition for the 
Municipal Buildings and Market Hall proposed to be erected 
on a site in Whitby Road, Ellesmere Pert. 

Assessor: Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.]. 

Premiums: £100, £75 and £50. 

Last dav for sending in designs, 15 February 1929. 

Last day for questions, 8 November 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained from 
the Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Ellesmere Port, 
by depositing £1 Is. 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION FOR A DESIGN FOR AN 
AERODROMIE. 

The jury to award the prizes consisted of : Sir Sefton 
Brancker, K.C.B., Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey, F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. E. Vincent Harris, F.R.I.B.A., Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
R.A., Major R. Mayo (Consulting Engineer, Imperial 
Airways, Ltd.), Mr. T. S. Tait, F.R.J.B.A., Mr. 
Maurice E. Webb, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. G. E. Woods- 
Humphrey (General Manager, Imperial Airways, Ltd.). 

The two prizes, the First Prize of £125 and the Second 
Prize of £25, were presented to the Council of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects by the directors of the 
Gloster Aircraft Company and Messrs. H. H. Martyn 
and Co., Ltd., to stimulate the imagination and foresight 
of architectural students and to assist them to visualise 
the influence which aerial developments must have upen 
the design of a first-class aerial terminus. 

Of the nine designs received in the Final Competition, 
while no one design is free from certain faults, the jury 
consider that those submitted by No. 7, Mr. D. H. 
McMorran, of 34 Butler Avenue, Harrow ; No. 8, Mr. 
M. Hartland Thomas, of 10 John Street, Bristol (R.W.A. 
School of Architecture, Bristol) ; and No. 5, Mr. L. C.5. 
Farmer, of 97 Bollo Bridge Road, Acton, give evidence of 
considerable imagination and original ideas. 

The jury have been unable to award the First Prize of 
{125 to any one man, but they have decided to divide 
the First Prize equally between Mr. D. H. McMorran 
and Mr. M. Hartland Thomas, £62 10s. each, and to 
award the Second Prize of £25 to Mr. L. C. S. Farmer. 

The designs will be on exhibition at the R.I.B.A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, W.1, until Monday, 18 February, between the 
hours of 10a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday, 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.). 
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Members’ Column 


PARTNER WANTED. 

\DVERTISER, 35 years in successful architectural practice in West 
of England, requires a Partner.—Apply Box 1019, c,o The Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1r. 

POST WANTED IN ENGLAND. 

\.R.I.B.A., A.L.Srruct.E., Liverpoot Univ., 37, in Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers, would like to hear of responsible post in England. 
Full particulars from Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 
ASSISTANCE OFFERED. 

\.R.I.B.A., experienced, having spare time, offers reliable assistance 
or full conduct of work, including supervision, adjusting accounts, 
etc. Good knowledge of quantities. Would consider partnership 
with an established firm.—Box 4041, co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
y Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 

PARTNERSHIP required, in London or Kent district, by A.R.ILB.A. 
with wide and exceptional experience as designer and detailer of high- 
class domestic, bank and office buildings. Highest references.— 
\pply Box 1128, co The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1 





OFFICE ACCOMMODATION. 

HaLr share of Architect’s large, comfortable, well-lighted, single- 
room office —s Gray’s Inn District. £1 weekly.—Reply 
Box 3943, ¢ o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
Wau 

\.R.1.B.A., with very well situated offices in West End, wishes to 
meet another architect with a view to sharing expenses. Exceptional 
terms.—Reply Box 2519, c/o The Secretary R.1I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1 

FELLow of the Institute, with a West End office, having a room to 
spare, desires to meet another architect with a view to sharing accom- 
modation and running expenses.—-Reply tas 7474, co The Secretary 
ry g Conduit Street, London, W. 

*.R.I.B.A., with an office in the West 5 ind, desires to meet another 
Rae wer with a view to sharing accommodation and running ex- 
penses.—Apply Box 2118, ¢ o The Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 

MeMBER would like to meet another with a view to sharing offic: 
or would rent a room in an established office. Bedford Row district 
preferred.—Reply Box 5334, c,o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1 

TO LE’ 

To Let from June 24th, excellent North light Office in Gray’s Inn, 
one large and two small rooms, entrance hall. Viewed by appoint- 
ment only. Moderate rent.—Box 2619, c o The Secretary R.I.B.A., 
g Conduit Street, London, W.1 

Orrices to Let, near ‘Temple, compeising Drawing Office and 
Private Room, completely fitted for architect’s use. Quiet, with 
perfect lighting.—Apply direct to Cecil Masey, F.R.I.B.A., 15 
Caroline Street, Bedford Square, W.C.1 


Minutes X 


SESSION 1925-29, 

At a Special General Meeting held on Friday 25 January, 
1929, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. Walter Tapper, A.R.A., President, in the chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 8 Fellows (including 
3 members of Council), 8 Associates (including 1 member of 
Council and 1 Licentiate Member of Council. 

The Minutes of the Special General Meeting held on 
3 December, 1928, having been published in the JouRNal! 
were taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The President announced that the meeting was called on 
the written requisition of twenty subscribing members undet 
the provisions of Byelaw 67 for the purpose of considering 
resolutions with regard to premises for the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] thereupon moved : 

That the Council, through its Premises Committee, be 
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“ 


requested to report to the General Body upon the negotiations 
for a new site for the Institute premises. 

That the Council be empowered to instruct the Premises 
Committee to obtain the first refusal in such manner as the, 
may think fit of any site or building which they may consider 
desirable, and if necessary to pay for an option therefor. 

3. That the Council be empowered to instiuct the Premises 
Committee to accept such offer for the Institute premises in 
Conduit Street, subject to the progress of negotiations for a 
new site, as the Premises Committee may think fit. 

Mr. Digby L. Solomon [F.] having seconded the resolutions, 

discussion ensued. The resolutions were then put to the 
vote of the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The proceedings closed at 9.5 p.m. 


Minutes XI 


SESSION 1928-1929. 

At the Seventh General Meeting (Business) of the Session, 
1928-1929, held on Monday, 4 February, 1929, at 8 p.m. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 12 Fellows (including 
6 members of Council), 10 Associates (including 2 members 
of Council), and 2 Licentiates. 

The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
21 January, 192g, having been published in the JouRNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of : 

Harry George Crothall, elected Licentiate 1910, Fellow 
IQI3. 
John Hinton Gall, elected Licentiate 1911, Fellow 1928. 
Ralph Knott, elected Fellow 1921. 
Herbert Andrew Symington, elected Associate 1920. 
Charles Henry Greig, elected Licentiate 1rg11. 
Ernest Llewellyn Percival, elected Licentiate 1910. 
—— Lewis Pritchard, transferred to Licentiateship 
192 
and it was "Rectived that the regrets of the Institute for their 
loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy 
and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

The following candidates for Membership were elected by 

show of hands : 
AS FELLOWS [32] 
AXTEN : HERBERT JOSEPH [4. 1912]. 
CoLLins : OweN Hyman, M.A., P.A.S.I. (4. 1921]. 
Dopp : RONALD FIELDING [4. 1920], Oxford. 
EATON : WILLIAM [4. 1890], Cardiff. 
HAGELL : FREDERIC WILLIAM [A. 1909]. 
Horn : Ropert WILLIAM [A. 1895], Glasgow. 
Humpury : FRANCIS JOHN [-4. 1906]. 
KNIGHT : FRANK WARDEL [4 rg1t]. 
\IARTIN-KayeE : DouGLas Niev [4.1919], Southend. 
MEREDITH : EpwarD [-4. 1915], Goodmavyes. 
PARHAM : ARTHUR DoucLas [-4. 1923], Colombo, Ceylon. 
Rowse: HERBERT JAMES [4. 1910], Liverpool, 
SAMPLE : EDMUND FREDRICK RONALD [.4. 1922], Hong Kong. 
SANVILLE : GERALD [.4. 1905], Manchester 
SAVEGE : OLIVER Freperick, M.C. [4.1920], Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. 
SHINER : LAWRENCE ALEXANDER Davip, P.A.S.1. [4. 1910]. 
‘THOMPSON : WILLIAM Harpinec, M.C. [4. 1914]. 
Warp: FRANK DorRRINGTON [-1. 1909], Penang. 
WILLMOTT : EpMUND CHARLES MORGAN [A. 1906], Cardiff 


And the following Licentiates who have passed the qualifving 
Examination : 
GALLOWAY : Davip WisuArt, Brechin. 
Keay : LANCELOT HerMAN, Liverpool. 
KiLLBY : ASHLEY SCARLETT, M.M., Tunbridge Wells 
LEE: FREDERICK WILLIAM Hosi.t, Leamington Spa, 
Mayor: Ernest Harry. 
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Cecit. AUBREY 
ROBINSON : JOHN JOSEPH, Dubli 
UNDERHILL : BARON COLLINGW 
WuiTtt FREDERICK. 

And the following Licentiates wh 
IV, Clause 4, « 
CatrRNs: JAMES Davipson, Edinburg] 
PENMAN : LARMONT DOUGLAS, I 
SAGI Epcar, Brightor 
YERBURY : JOHN Epwin 
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F.B.A., F.S.A., Profes 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS — 9 February 1929 
\S HON. CORRESPONDING MEMBERS [2] 


HAMMOND ~ 


CHARLES HERRICK, President, The American J nsti- 
tute of Architects, Chicago. 

CHARLES, President, Architectes 
s par le Gouvernement, Expert pris le tribunal 
de la Seine, Officier de la Legion d’honneur, Paris. 


ETROSNI Societé des 


diplom 


‘he Chairman announced that by a resolution of the Council] 
the following had ceased to be a member of the Royal Institute : 
Philip Evans Palmer [4.]. 

Ihe Chairman announced that the Council proposed to 
ibmit to His Majesty the King the name of Monsieur Victor 
\lexandre Frederic Laloux, Hon. Corr. Member, of Paris, as 
fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for the current vear. 
Ihe formal business of the General Meeting having con- 
cluded, the Chairman invited members to join in a private and 
| 


informal discussion on subjects of professional interest or 


‘ ] 
difficult 


The meeting terminated at 9.5 p.m. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

I'he Society is able, through the services of a leading 
\ssurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not 
{'2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
{'4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST, 54 per cent. gross. 
REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One HAaAtr of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over {£20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


CXCCC ding 





R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
DATES OF PUBLICATION. — 1929: 23 February; 9, 23 
March ; 13, 27 April; 18 May; 1, 15, 29 June; 13 July; 
10 August ; 21 September ; 19 October. 
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